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SUPPLY any or all properties, accessories, music, etc., 


needed for any of the pantomimes in this book, such as: 


Baskets 
Bayonets 
Bells 

Bugles 
Bunting 
Cheese-cloth 
China Silk 
Crepe Paper 
Crowns 
Dolls 

Flags of All Kinds 
Garlands 
Gold Cloth 
Gold Cord 


Gold Gauze 
Gowns 

Guns 
Incense-Lamps 
Lamps 
Lanterns 
Make-ups 
Moss Paper 
Paper Flowers 
Robes 

Sandals 
Scarfs 
Scepters 
Silver Bands 


Silver Cloth 

Silver Cord 

Silver Gauze 

Tableau Lights 

Tambourines 

Tapers 

Tarlatan 

Wands 

Whistles for Bird 
and Animal 
Effects 

Wigs 

Wings 

Wreaths 


Owing to fluctuations in prices, and owing to new designs 


and devices that we are constantly making, persons wishing any 


of these articles should first write to us for full particulars. 


Correspondence will receive prompt and comprehensive attention, 


ARTICLES NEEDED OR SUGGESTED FOR 
PANTOMIMES IN THIS BOOK. 


See Page 10 for Music Needed for These Pantomimes. 


AMERICA: Flags and bunting for stage-decoration. 

ANGELS’ SERENADE: White robe; make-up. 

ART WILL HAVE NO RIVAL: Gold or silver cloth and gauze; gilt 
band for head; sandals; cheese-cloth; folly costume, bells and cap; 
statue-costumes; statue-whitening; make-up. 

BELLS OF SHANDON: Robe; gold cord. 

BLUE AND THE GRAY: Confederate flags; paper-flowers. 

BUGLE SONG: Gowns; sandals. 

COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN: Flags, with accessories. 

CUSTER’S LAST CHARGE: Costumes; guns. 

DANCE OF THE BUTTERFLIES: Costumes; wings. 

FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON: Whistles of various kinds. 

1 DREAMT THAT I DWELT IN MARBLE HALLS: . Costume- 
models ; make-up. 

ISRAEL’S WOMANHOOD: Costumes; wings; drapery; make-up. 

JUANITA AND CARLOS: Costumes; wings; paper-flowers; tam- 
bourines; sword and dirk; fans; make-up. 

MASSA’'S IN) DE COLD; €OLD' GROUND: Wigs; ‘cornstalks: 
make-up. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME: Log-cabin outfit; cornstalks; bird- 
whistles; stone-paper; moon-lantern; make-up; wigs, etc. 

OLD BLACK JOE: Log-cabin outfit; log-sheets; window-sheets; ban- 
danna handkerchiefs; make-up; wigs, etc. 

OLD OAKEN BUCKET: Paper-sunbonnets; black gauze; well and 
bucket outfit; sickles; baskets; moss-paper; make-up; wigs, etc. 

PATRIOTIC PANTOMIMES: Gowns; scarfs; flags; wreaths. 

PRODIGAL SON: Costumes; basket; make-up; wigs, etc. 

RAINBOW STUDIES: Tableau lights; tarlatan; cheese-cloth; canton- 
flannel. 

SCHOOLMA’M’S TRIALS: Toy-mouse. 

SONG OF THE SHIRT: Aprons; make-up. 

STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL: Costumes; wings; crowns; 
scepter; sandals; fire-paper; floor-moss or grass; make-up. 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP: Uniforms; make-up; wigs. 


WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS: Lamps; necklaces ; head-dresses ; 
bracelets; oriental drapery; pedestals; urns; incense-lamps; gowns; 


make-up. 


For any of these articles, or for further information, apply to 


EDGAR Seely ON COMPANY co.cc desst svat YORK, 
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MUSIC NEEDED OR SUGGESTED FOR “WERNER’S 


BOOK OF PANTOMIMES.” 


“AMERICA:” Song, “America” (“My Country, ’Tis of Thee’).$ 


“ANGELS’ SERENADE:” Song, with violin obbligato, “Angels’ 
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“BELLS. OF SHANDON:” “Song, “Bells) or Shandon 22------ 
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SBUGU EH SONG: 0(1). Sone “Bugle Song”. 5 
(2) (mixed voices) . ce 
(3) e “(male quartet) 
“COLUMBIA, GEM OF THE OCEAN:” Song, “Columbia, 
Gem of the Ocean”..... BA Ode Crete oe Ree ee 
“DANCE, OF THE BUT. TERFLIES: ee 
Part I.—Pantomime: Song, ‘ ‘The Butterfly”. . 
Parr I].—Dance: Instrumental, “Dance of the Butterflies”. 
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Sweet Afton” ..... Be duke Bora awe orath. « in ot eee 
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“JUANITA AND CARLOS:” 
(@) ee ilnstrumentaly CarmenamWialtzaaess) ceo see eee 
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(3) Instrumental (Spanish Dance), “Fanetello”............ 
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(Gd) Musical Recitation, “Song of the Shirt” 
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ASIOIRNE OY ANB, FAITHFUL SOUL? “Mie Recitation, 
“Story of the Faithful Soul”. : i 
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PRODIGAL SON. 


FRENCH ROMANTIC PATHETIC AcTING DRAMA (without words.) 


CHARACTERS: 
PIERROT. Bap BARon, who robs Pierrot 
FATHER PIERROT. of Phrynette. 
MoruHer PIERROT. SENEGAMBIAN FOOTMAN, serv- 
PuHRYNETTE, Perriot’s bad angel, ant to Pierrot during his ca- 
with whom he elopes. reer of prodigality. 


Costumes: Pierrot, at first, whitened face and white clothes, 
emblematic of purity and innccence; black clothes after his 
fall. 


TIME OF PRESENTATION: Entire evening. 


Music: Classical and martial. 
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Srace-Settinc: Act I., dining-room. Act II., drawing-room, 
with table, chairs, couch, etc. Act III., poverty-stricken 
room with table, chairs, couch, etc. 

Story TO BE READ TO AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
Pantomime tells story replete with lessons of human error, 
repentance and forgiveness. At rise of curtain, Act L, we 
see happy, comfortable home in which Father and Mother 
Pierrot and Pierrot, their son, sit enjoying their evening 
meal. All is contentment and cheerfulness; but Pierrot is 
sad and dejected; he knows not why, and does not eat. It 
is the first stirring of love about to awaken in his heart. He 
is lovesick, but his passion is as yet unrevealed and without an 
object. The solicitous mother quickly notices dreamy 
despondency of boy and calls father’s attention to it. They 
urge him to eat, but cannot tempt his appetite. They become 
worried, and question him, but he is peevish and sullen, 
evades their questions, and feigns headache. They try in 
every way to induce him to cheer up; but nothing has any 
effect until Phrynette, a pretty young laundress, appears 
with week’s wash. She has an effect on Pierrot! So much 
so, that he steals father’s money and elopes with her. In 
Act II. Pierrot, dressed in black to. betoken fall from 
innocence, is living in luxury with extravagant Phrynette. 
His money is gone, and Phrynette threatens to leave him 
unless he gets more. Driven to desperation by fear of losing 
her, he cheats at cards, and returns from gambling-table with 
dishonest gains to find that perfidious Phrynette, whom he 
madly loves, and for whom he has sacrificed everything, has 
deserted him for rich old Baron. In Act III. Father and 
Mother Pierrot are again seen in their desolate home, alone 
and childless, piteously trying to resume thread of their old 
life and to forget Pierrot. A moral and physical wreck, 
Pierrot creeps back, to find parents grown old and sorrowful 
through his fault. Mother takes him to her heart, and shields 
him from father, who cannot forgive son who has disgraced 
him. Pierrot is utterly crushed. In depths of despair, his 
ear catches martial music of passing regiment on way to the 
front, and he resolves to enlist and wipe out disgrace on 
battlefield; whereupon father forgives him, and gladly gives 
permission for his enlistment. Curtain falls as Pierrot de- 
parts, with father’s blessing and a new hope in his heart, to 
retrieve his honor in service of his country, 
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General Remarks on “The Prodigal Son.” 


IERROT, as we see him, is only a poor, sad, mad, glad, bad, 
little boy ; but to the French people he is more than that. To 

them he is type or personified embodiment of light-hearted, mis- 
chievous, irresponsible youth. He appeals to them through his very 
weaknesses and follies, which render him intensely human, and 
open to him, through that touch of nature which makes all the 
world akin, human heart’s deepest sympathy. What he is, he is 
innocently. His vices are ingenuous, his virtues involuntary. 
One feels his irresponsibility and cannot condemn him; and, in 


FIG. I.—PIERRROT’S PARENTS NOTICE HIS DESPONDENCY. 


forgiving him, we pardon humanity. Because of this symbolism 
and in indication of it, he is dressed in white clothes; his whit- 
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ened face betokens innocence. In pursuance of this symbolism, 
white clothes, emblematic of Pierrot’s purity and innocence, are 
exchanged for black after his fall. 

In pantomime, it is important that action shall not be blurred; 
to that end it is essential that the artist shall know what to refrain 
from doing as what to do. Profusion of gesture mars pantomime. 
In nervous desire to be convincing and forcible, actors neglect 
first and most difficult requisite of all good art—simplicity. In 
consequence, their constant action produces confusion, and makes 
impossible delicate shading for which a broader style affords op- 
portunity. Pantomime requires that gestures be large and slow to 
be clearly seen; and neat, simple and exact to be understood; 
while facial expression must supply emotional key. 

In preparing to give a pantomime, first words are to be mem- 
orized; and, during first reheasals, actor should repeat them 
aloud as he accompanies them by appropriate action. As re- 
hearsals progress, spoken words are gradually dropped as action 
becomes perfected; but actor should still repeat words silently 
to himself, for in no other way can he keep his action clearly 
in mind and indicate his gestures in proper sequence. 

For example, in first act of “The Prodigal Son” there is a 
love scene between Pierrot and Phrynette, in which he gives her 
a letter telling of his love; but as she is about to read it he stops 
her, and, instead of permitting her to read, pours out his passion- 
ate admiration in words. The author’s directions here, as they 
exist in original score, are: “Pierrot shows her letter which he 
has written and begs her to accept it. Phrynette takes letter, but 
when she begins to read Pierrot interrupts her. This letter ex- 
presses badly his sentiments. He himself will speak to her.” 
From this point on through thirty-six bars of descriptive music 
which runs through piece, there is no further direction from 
author till end of passage, when comes simple sentence: “ Pierrot 
falls on his knees.” ‘ 

During this long passage, the artist must supply language in 
which to express passionate avowal of his love for Phrynette. 
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Herewith are given words Pierrot repeats to himself as he goes 
through scene, with indications in italics of his manner of con- 
veying these words to audience by gesture: 

“No, do not read it [covering letter with extended hands]. 
It expresses badly my sentiments [indicating letter with negative 
action]. I will tell you all [supine gesture of hands]. Mad- 
emoiselle, I salute you [salutation]. You are as beautiful as love 
itself [gesture of admiration with arms bent to be childlike). 
Your face is very fair [indicating], and your hand [Phrynette 
shrinks as he touches it|—ah, I would tell you that your hand is 


FIG. 2.---PIERROT’S PARENTS ARE CONCERNED ABOUT HIS HEALTH. 


small [diminutive gesture], and white [signifying its likeness in 
color to his white cuff]. And your feet [indicating them] are so 
light they do not bend the flowers you tread on. [Expressed by 
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sweeping the left hand away from body in graceful, undulating 
curves, palm about two feet above ground, and fingers apparently 
touching successively tips of imaginary flowers, as an elf might 
spring lightly from flower to flower.] Your waist [Phrynette 
shrinks again as Pierrot indicates it| is so small that my fingers 
can encircle it” [placing tips of thumb and second finger of right 
hand in contact with corresponding finger-tips of left, and so 
showing small circle of its compass.] “But no!” cries Phry- 
nette. “But yes!” I cry, “and your hair is so light that it floats 
on the air. I love-you, and I long to take you in my arms and 
embrace you [passionate action from heart and to it again.| 
Your eyes [indicating them] are like two stars—twin stars in the 
sky [pointing out with extended finger one imaginary star, then 
a second, then a gesture toward sky with two extended fingers to 
indicate twin stars]. I tear my heart from my breast and thus, 
on my bended knees, I lay it at your feet.” 

It is absolutely necessary for the pantomimist to repeat such 
words to himself during his performance to avoid being common- 
place, monotonous, meaningless. In even so simple an action as 
that indicating “TI love you,” unless the words are in the mind, 
one might forget to show first the speaker, second the sentiment, 
and third the object, in proper sequence. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


Act I.—Dining-room Scene. 


The first thing which strikes one at rise of curtain, when 
Father and Mother Pierrot and Pierrot, the son, are seen eating 
their evening meal, is the charming gusto with which senior Pier- 
rot is enjoying repast. Tucking napkin under chin, and dipping 
morsel of bread in wine, his satisfaction at result, his unctious- 
ness, and sly taint of gluttony, round a picture of the French 
bourgeois which it would take a skilful novelist many pages to 
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delineate. How sirong in this supper scene is temptation to ex- 
aggerate and broaden the action for sake of laughs which could 
be gained so easily; but all such inclinations to lower and vulgar- 
ize the part should be resisted. 

In general, gestures are natural expressions of action, such 
as would be used in playing scene in usual manner; and are not 
profuse, but used with discretion. A few, however, more or less 
conventional pantomimic gestures occur, such as we have seen 
suggestions of in the English school of pantomime made familiar 
by George Fox in “Humpty Dumpty.” But even these conven- 
tional gestures are such as would be obvious to an African savage. 


FIG. 3.—PIERROT DECLARES HIS LOVE. 


Some examples of these are clapping hands to attract attention; 
imitation of drinking from bottle, as shown in Fig. 8, and similar 
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expression of eating, as shown in Fig. 9. These two gestures are 
used in supper scene, as is also a very droll trick of throwing tiny 
kisses to wine-bottle as indication of satisfaction with its contents. 

But to revert to the main action.. The listless abstraction of 
the boy as he leans head on hand, 
food untouched, and napkin slipping 
unheeded to floor, forms admirable 
contrast to care-free enjoyment, 
with which the father devotes him- 
self to meal, with every outward 
manifestation of satisfaction. 
Watchful eyes of mother, however, 
notice indisposition of son. She 
calls husband’s attention to it, and 
he presses boy to eat, telling him 
that food is excellent and wine re- 
freshing. 

An illustration of dainty comedy 
detail running through scene is 
when son, in obedience to father’s 
desire, attempts to eat a morsel of 
bread. It sticks in throat. Parents 

are solicitous. At length father has 

EX. eee me OF ah idea, no doubt derived from 

previous experiences with ailing 

juvenility. He accordingly suggests cake, and they are all de- 

lighted when cake slides smoothly down Pierrot’s throat where 
bread would not pass. 

But Pierrot relapses again into despondency, and feigns head- 
ache. “The room is warm,” says Father Pierrot; “open window 
and take air.” Pierrot complies, and his parents discuss his 
malady. They are worried, and call him back to examine pulse 
with much gravity, which amuses the rogue, who knows he is 
only shamming. They endeavor in vain to discover cause of de- 
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jection, and try to tempt the spoiled child into better humor by 
offers of books, money, a horse, and new clothes; but he is in- 
different to everything, and Father Pierrot finally loses temper 
with peevish boy, and, putting on hat, leaves house in rage. 

The fond mother again tries to console Pierrot, but he is still 
peevish, and when knock is heard at door he refuses to open it. 
Mother reproves him severely, and at length, in reply to second 
knock, he runs up to door with hands in pockets, like bad child 
he is, and kicks it open. Phrynette, the pretty young laundress, 
enters. , 

What a change comes over Pierrot now! The sight of her 
puts match to the combustible little mass, and up blazes passion 
of first love and utterly consumes poor little Pierrot. Phrynette 
and Madame Pierrot 
leave room for a time, 
and Pierrot seizes 
pencil and paper to 
indite rapturous  bil- 
let-doux to object of 
new-born passion. 

The writing of let- 
ter is a comedy in it- 
self. Pierrot expres- 
ses, each in turn, var- 
ious forms of passion- 
ate address as it sug- 
gests itself, to be 
rejected in turn until 
tight one is hit on; 
and then comes de- FIG, 5.—PIERROT IS IMPERTINENT. 
lightful comedy of 
impetuous childish scribbling letter, his efforts growing faster till 
table gradually slips away before his furious onslaught, and he 
finally ends on knees on floor, utterly oblivious of commotion his 
laborious composition has occasioned. 
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Phrynette returns. He offers her letter, but snatches it away 
and pours forth passion, as already described. 

Phrynette, who, though young, is by no means unsophisticated, 
is amused by boy’s ardor, and listens to him with far from serious 
face. “Run away with Pierrot? Why not with this pretty boy 


FIG. 6. —-THE PARENTS AWAKE TO SEE THEIR SON ROBBING THEM. 


as well as with another? But where is the money?” Necessity 
of money has never occurred to Pierrot, but it is Phrynette’s first 
thought, for money is key to her heart. 

This demand for money is made in pantomime by extending 
open palm of L. hand and tapping it with forefinger of R. hand; 
or, as is still more expressive, by suggesting paying or counting 
into L. palm of coin held in R. hand, an action easily indicated 
by rapidly slipping first finger of R. hand across ball of thumb as 
hand is held above extended L. palm. 

Pierrot has no money, but he is sanguine. “Money? He will 
bring it.” Elopement is arranged, and Phrynette trips off. What 
a wild humor do Pierrot’s parents find him in on their return! 
He is anything but gloomy now. They are delighted, and their 
spirits return at once. 

But it is boy’s bedtime. His candle is lit, and he is sent to 
his room for the night. To them he is still child, but to himself 
he is man, for has he not proud consciousness of possessing a 
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Sweetheart? He kisses 
mother good-night after 
some consideration, but 
he will not kiss father 
now; and, instead, 
thrusts father’s pipe be- 
tween his teeth, to the 
immense amusement of 
Monsieur Pierrot, who 
shakes a warning finger 
at him as he goes out. 
Left alone, Father 
and Mother Pierrot set- 
tle themselves comfort- 
ably on either side of 
lamp to their customary 
evening occupation. 
Madame takes up her 


work-basket and_ knit- FIG. 7,—THE PARENTS’ GRIEF. 
ting, and Father Pierrot 


produces newspaper and proceeds to read. 

Then comes most remarkable piece of by-play. For almost 
a quarter of an hour neither moves from chair, and nothing hap- 
pens on stage. Father Pierrot simply reads paper quietly to him- 
self, but so wonderfully that at end of time, solely by facial 
expression as he reads, he has made audience as familiar with 
every item of interest it contains as if he had read it aloud. 

It is almost impossible adequately to convey manner of doing 
all this, although it is easily described. 

Father Pierrot’s lips begin to move rhythmically as he reads, 
and face takes on droll poetic expression, brows elevated. A 
gentle swaying of head marks cadence, and we know he is read- 
ing a poem; and when he yawns and impatiently turns to an- 
other column, we know they are stupid verses and bore him. In 
like manner he indicates disapproval of fluctuations of stock- 
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market; and, with knowing slap of pocket, 
tells he is wise enough to keep money there, 
and not risk it in dangerous speculations. 
He reads with delight that his favorite 
flowers are in market, but sorrowfully 
finds that he must still deny himself when 
he is informed of exorbitant price at which 
they are selling. He is horrified at report 
FIG. 8—GESTURE OF of a brutal murder, and indicates in most 
ae ai graphic manner how the gallows will 
quickly dispose of the assassin, who has been apprehended. And 
how delightful is the comedy between Father Pierrot and his 
good wife over delicious bit of scandal which she notices him 
slyly enjoying, and his immense satisfaction when she insists on 
seeing article, despite his naive objections, and'is properly shocked 
in consequence. 

But, by degrees, Father and Mother Pierrot become drowsy 
and begin to nod, and their regular heavy breathing and a soft 
little snore from father show they have dropped asleep. 

Door opens and Pierrot enters silently. He assures himself 
that parents are sleeping, and is stealing out of street door when 
he remembers money he has promised Phrynette. What is to be 
done? He knows his father’s savings are kept in old-fashioned 
oak desk, and that the keys are in father’s pocket, who is peace- 
fully sleeping before him. Then Pierrot has a very bad thought. 
“Why not take the keys from father as he 
sleeps and help himself?” It is work of a 
moment, and desk, with neat piles of glit- 
tering gold and crisp banknotes, stands open 
before him. He still carries the rose Phry- 
nette has given him, and its perfume intox- 
icates him. His head swims; and, scarcely 
knowing what he does, he wildly crushes 
money into pockets until they are filled to Fic. 9.—GESTURE OF 
over flowing. eres 
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But click of key in lock arouses parents. They awake to see 
son in act of robbing them. Mother rises, but father, with im- 
perious gesture, commands her still to feign sleep. He cannot 
let son know he has witnessed 
the enormity of his shame. 
Still, under spell of rose, Pier- 
rot rushes away to Phrynette 
and agonized parents fall sob- 
bing in each other’s arms as 
curtain falls on first act. 


Act Il.—Drawing-room Scene. 


In second act, Pierrot and 
Phrynette are seen living to- 
gether in prodigal luxury; but 
poor old father’s savings of 
years are quickly squandered to 
cater to extravagant tastes of 
Phrynette. His money is gone, 
and Pierrot’s privacy is con- 
stantly invaded by imposing 
African footman in gorgeous 
livery, who, with superb dig- 
nity, presents accumulating bills 
at intervals, which become more and more frequent, till 
Pierrot fairly shudders at the sound of comic little march theme 
in orchestra which heralds appearance of this emotionless 
automaton with inevitable bill, which is sure to be longer than 
its predecessor. 

Phrynette grows ill-natured, boxes Pierrot’s ears, and demands 
more money. Pierrot has none. Very well, he must procure 
it or she will leave. And poor Pierrot is left alone with bills, 
and this still more imperative demand. What shall he do? His 
eyes fall on pack of cards on table. He takes them up. A 
thought: “One may gamble and win fortune in a night with 


FIG, I10,—PIERROT IS TEMPTED TO 
CHEAT AT CARDS, 
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cards.” But one may also lose, and Pierrot knows he is not a 
match for sharpers of gambling-rooms. Another thought, and 
this time a wicked one. 
One may use marked 
cards and then be certain 
to win. He puts idea 
from him, but it returns 
with horrible fascination. 
He again repulses it, but 
his love for Phrynette, 
his bad angel, rises before 
him. He cannot lose her; 
and, marking winning 
cards, he thrusts them in- 
to sleeve and, in frenzy 
of guilty apprehension, 
rushes away to gambling- ‘ 
table. 

He returns with hands 
full of banknotes for in- 
satiate Phrynette. He FIG. II.—THE MOTHER’S JOY AT THE 
cannot find her. He PRODIGAAS SEURN 
searches through rooms and finds a paper. On it are a few hasty 
words of farewell. She has left him to run away with rich old 
Baron. All he has sacrificed for this fickle shadow of love surges 
through his mind with overwhelming realization. He tears his 
worse than stolen banknotes in pieces and scatters them on floor. 
With awful revulsion of feeling he sinks beneath blow and falls 
senseless. 

This is most dramatic moment of play. The power which 
well-chosen words give to action is shown in this scene. When 
Pierrot is called on to express remorse he says to himself: “You 
are a thief, you have disgraced your father and mother, you are 
about to be caught.” Let anyone with his mind intent on drama- 
tic situation repeat these words to himself, and he will realize how 
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expression of emotions of shame, disgrace, and guilty apprehen- 
sion, which they suggest, will follow each other across face, and 
he will see how more or less composite emotion is thus presented 
with graphic detail. 


Act III.—Poverty-Stricken Interior. 


Rise of curtain shows lonely, old, grief-stricken parents in 
their desolate home. As mother sits at table eating and drink- 
ing, she thinks of Pierrot, thief and runaway. She does nothing 
else—nothing except to break her heart. Pierrot, moral and 
physical wreck, creeps back to find parents grown old and sor- 
rowful through his fault. Mother takes him to her heart and 
shields him from father who has risen from couch and tries to 
drive Pierrot away. Pierrot, utterly crushed, is in depths of 
despair, when his ears catch martial music of a passing regiment. 
He resolves to enlist, whereupon father forgives him and writes 
permission for his enlistment. Curtain falls as Pierrot departs 
with father’s blessing and with new hope in his heart. 


FIG. 12,— THE FATHER’S FORGIVENESS. 
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AMERICA; OR, MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE, 


SAMUEL F. SMITH. 


Y country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 
From ev’ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee— 

Land of the noble, free— 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills ; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake: 

Let rocks their silence break— 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “AMERICA ;” oR, “My 
Country, ’l1s or THEE.” 


“My country, ’tis of thee,” 


R. foot forward; weight on heel of L. foot; arms extended 
horizontal; face expressive of adoration, eyes lighted up. 


“Sweet land of liberty,” 


On “sweet,” hands are brought clasped to chest; on “liberty,” 
R. hand carried over head. Remember to render this last gesture 
gracefully ; hand is carried down first, then describing half-circle, 
up over head, index-finger prominent. Let L. hand remain spread 
on chest. Head held high, eyes flashing. Draw R. foot back and 
transfer weight to its heel, beginning movement on “of.” 


Op uiCed sing.’ 


Both hands front oblique; R. foot brought forward, weight on 
heel of L. foot; on “sing,” bring R. hand to mouth, then out again 
in front of face but not hiding it, L. hand still out front. Joyful 
expression. 


“Land where my fathers died!” 


Both hands extended horizontal; on “died,” L. hand is brought - 
to chest, R. hand carried out prone descending oblique, body 
swayed forward on heel of R. foot. Serious expression. 


“Land of the Pilgrims’ pride!” 


Weight changes to heel of L. foot; arms extended horizontal ; 

n “Pilgrims’,” bring L. hand to chest, R. prone hand carried 
om oblique, then brought up over head on “pride,” at same time 
bringing R. foot back and transferring weight to its heel. Stand 
at fullest height, expression of pride. 
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“From every mountain side” 


Hands are thrown from chest out supine; R. foot is brought 
forward and weight transferred to heel of L. foot; on “mount- 
ain,” hands are carried up. Head is held high with eyes looking 
from R. to L. 


“Let freedom ring!” 


Draw R. foot back and transfer weight to its ball. Bring L. 
hand to chest ; on “freedom,” carry R. hand over head; on “ring,” 
bring it down to near mouth, then out ascending oblique. Eyes 
precede R. hand, Radiant expression. Hold pose through in- 
terlude. 


“My native country, thee—” 


Hands flung out strongly from chest front oblique. R. foot 
brought forward, weight on ball of back foot. 


“Land of the noble, free—” 


Carry hands from waist-line out extended horizontal, weight 
on heel of L. foot. On “noble,” bring hands to expanded chest; 
on “free,” carry R. hand over head, index-finger prominent, at 
same time bringing R. foot back and transferring weight to its 
heel. Head held very high; rapturous expression. 


“Thy name I love ;” 


Step forward on R. foot, weight on heel of L. foot; both hands 
are thrown from chest out horizontal front; on “love,” bring both 
hands to chest. 


“T love thy rocks and rills,” 


* L. hand out supine horizontal oblique, R. hand out prone de- 
scending oblique; weight on heel of forward R. foot. Joyful 
expression. 
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“Thy woods and templed hills ;” 


Weight on heel of L. foot; both hands carried from chest hor- 
izontal extended ; on “templed,” drop L. hand and carry R. hand 
ascending oblique, at same time drawing R. foot back with weight 
on its ball; eyes looking up. 


“My heart with rapture thrills” 


R. foot forward, weight on ball of L. foot; both hands on 
heart, one hand over other ; eyes looking up. 


“Like that above.” 


Both hands ascending oblique; draw R. foot back with weight 
on its ball, eyes looking up. Hold pose through interlude. 


“Tet music swell the breeze,” 


R. hand brought to near ear, L. prone hand a little out from 
side, weight on heel of advanced R. foot, heel of L. foot raised; 
listening attitude; on “swell,” carry both hands from chest to as- 
cending oblique, eyes preceding hands. 


“And ring from all the trees” 


Step back with R. foot with weight on its ball; both hands 
prone carried from waist-line to ascending oblique; eyes looking 
from L. to R. 


“Sweet freedom’s song;” 


R. foot carried forward, weight on heel of L. foot; hands 
clasped in front of body on “sweet ;” on “freedom’s,” R. hand is 
carried down and over head, index-finger prominent, L. hand on 
chest, R. foot drawn back with weight on its ball; on “song,” R. 
hand is brought to near mouth, then ascends obliquely, eyes pre- 
ceding hand. 
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“Let mortal tongues awake ;” 


R. foot is carried forward, weight is on heel of L. foot; hands 
are flung wide; on “tongues,” R. hand is brought to mouth, then 
carried out front. Eyes in direction of R. hand. 


“Let all that breathe partake,” 


Step back with R. foot with weight on its ball; hands are 
flung prone extended horizontal, then turned supine on “partake.” 


“Tet rocks their silence break—” 


Lower elbows enough to give expression to arms, then fling 
hands supine horizontal extended, turn to prone on “break.” 


“The sound prolong.” 


L. hand at side, R. hand brought from before face to ascending 
over head; weight on heel of R. foot; eyes raised. Hold pose 
through interlude. 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee,” 


Kneel slowly on L. knee on first three words, eyes raised; on 
“to Thee,” bring clasped hand to near chin. Reverent ex- 
pression. 


“Author of liberty,” 
Hands ascending obliquely. 
“To Thee we sing;” 
Hands clasped at chest. e 
“Long may our land be bright” 
Hands flung wide; eyes raised. 
“With freedom’s holy light ;” 


L. hand at chest, R. hand carried over head with index-finger 
prominent. Rapturous expression. 
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“Protect us by Thy might,” 


Slowly rise, weight on ball of R. foot, which is carried back; 
both hands ascending obliquely. Reverent expression. 


“Great God, our King.” 


R. hand carried over head, L. hand on chest; eyes raised. 
Hold pose a moment. 


FLOWER GAME. 


OW, children, stand up side by side, 
In two long even rows, 
And each must name a fav’rite flower, 
The sweetest that he knows; 
And does it come in summer time, 
Or does it come in spring? 
And tell us if your flower be tall, 
Or but a small wee thing. 


And is its perfume very sweet? 
And what may be its hue? 

Pray is it yellow, red, or white? 
Or is it pink or blue? 

Now you have answered us so well, 
And told us all you know, 

We thank you very much indeed, 
And hope your flower will grow. 


DIRECTIONS. 


All stand, girls on one side, boys on other side. When a child has 
nated a flower, child should stand at top of room, whilst other children 
march round singing second verse. When child has answered all the 
questions, children march round once more, each child bowing as they 
pass, thanking child for having answered them. 
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BUGLE SONG, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


HE splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING TENNYSON’s “ BUGLE SONG.” 


CHARACTERS: Six to ten girls. 


Costumes: Simple Greek, any dainty costume, or hunting- 
costume. r 


Music: “Bugle Song,” to be played as background during re- 
citing and pantomiming of poem. 
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“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story,” 


As person off stage begins to recite, girls formed in one line 
slowly enter L. rear, and with illuminated faces gaze off R. tront. 
On “snowy summits,” L. hand lifts slowly, eyes following hands, 
hand indicating “snowy summits” off L. high front. Line grad- 
ually falls into straight line facing audience. 


“The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 


From “snowy summits” L. hand drops and R. hand shakes 
across stage front toward R. front, indicating direction of line of 
light. Body slowly wheels in direction of ending of line, eyes fol- 
iowing hand. ‘ Wild” is expressed by wild expression of eyes, and 
clenching and clasping of hands. Unclenching hands, swing R. 
hand up high R. front and come down with hand in quick move- 
ment as if coming down steps, eyes expressing glory seen. 


“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


All face front, weight on L. foot, chin lifted, both hands about 
mouth as if holding bugle on “blow, bugle, blow.’’ Remove hand 
from mouth, still keeping hand as if holding bugle ready to blow 
again, but look off into distant front in listening attitude as if 
waiting “echoes flying.” On “blow, bugle,” a second time both 
hands go back to mouth and head is tilted as before; L. hand drops 
as though holding bugle, while R. hand goes to ear as if listening; 
on first “dying,” R. hand drops from ear with quick, short move- 
ment, then a wait; on second “dying,” hand moves with longer 
movement, then a wait; on third “dying,” hand moves with long 
waving, dying-out movement. 


“OQ hark, O hear! how thin and clear,” 


Suddenly turn toward L. front, holding L. hand up curved, 
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with thumb up straight and with first and second fingers curved 
slightly in toward palm, with third and fourth fingers curved well 
in toward palm, indicating silence desired. On “O hear!” bring 
L. hand to ear as if listening, face alight as if pleased at thin, 
clear sounds. 


“And thinner, clearer, further going ;” 


Turn palm out front slowly; gently reach out more and more, 
eyes fairly glowing with delight at sounds heard. At finish of 
line arm is full extended and hand indicates off L. front where 
sounds are going. 


“O sweet and far, from cliff and scar,” 
? 


Hands clasped on breast, eyes expressing ecstacy and looking 
off front. L. hand indicates “far” off front; waves high, indi- 
cating “cliff ;” then waves off R. front to indicate “scar.” 


“The horns of Elfland faintly blowing!” 


Listening attidude, R. hand to ear on “blowing,” body slightly 
bent forward as if trying to catch faint tones; L. hand still high, 
weight on R. foot. 


“Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying?” 


Weight on L. foot, face front, both hands about mouth as if 
blowing bugle, chin lifted; with “hear, etc.,” drop hands (still 
holding bugle) down front and stand listening, body slightly for- 
ward, eyes gazing off front. 


“Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


L. hand to ear, body bent forward toward L. oblique front in 
listening attitude; on first “dying,” let L. hand go out and up 
from ear a little, then a wait; on second “dying,” hand goes out 
and up a little further, then a wait; on third “dying,” hand goes 
still higher but moves slowly and holds still a second high up, arm 
fully extended. All this time face wears thoughtful expression. 
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“O love, they die in yon rich sky,” 

Girls turn slightly and look at girl to R. or L. with loving 
expression, hands clasped over heart; L. or R. hand leads out and 
up pointing toward sky. 

“They faint on hill or field or river: 

Hand indicates hill off R. front, drops lower to indicate field ; 
waves across front to indicate river. 

“Our echoes roll from soul to soul,” 

R. hand to ear listening ; both hands move out to R. and L. in 
rolling movement ; hold with palms turned down. 

“And grow forever and forever.” 

Lift chin slowly until on “forever ;” eyes and head are well 
up and head is back. 

“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying,” 


Face L. side of stage slightly, hands to mouth as if blowing 
bugle; have triumphant expression as you glance toward stage 
front; lean slightly forward; drop bugle and listen, smiling to- 
ward audience. 


“And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying,” 


Place both hands about mouth as if answering; move off stage 
in listening attitude, moving lightly, then more lightly; exit with 
tip-toe movement on last “dying.” 


RAISING THE BRIDGES. 
(Action Poem.) 


AISE up high the bridges, raise them well up high. 
See how very quickly each one can go by. 
If just one should linger, she will have to stay! 
Then she will be tossed up in a lively way. 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


I.—From THE Biste. IJ].—By ALFrrep TENNYSON: 


I.— BIBLE. 


EHOLD! the bride-groom cometh; 
Go ye out to meet him, 
Behold! the bride-groom cometh, 
Go ye forth to meet him, to meet him. 


Give us of your oil for our lamps have gone out; 
Give us of your oil tor our lamps have gone out. 


Not so; not so, not so 

Lest there be not enough for us and you; 
But go ye rather unto them that have to sell, 
And buy for yourselves. 


IIT.——TENNYSON. 


Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 

Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 

Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now. 

No light had we: for that we do repent, 

And learning this, the bride-groom will relent. 
Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 

Too late! Too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light! so late! and dark and chill the night; 
Oh, let us in, that we may find the light, 

Oh, let us in, that we may find the light. 

Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 

Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now. 
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Have we not heard the bride-groom is so sweet? 
Oh, let us in, that we may kiss his feet. 

Oh, let us in, 

Oh, let us in, 

Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss his feet. 

No! no! too late! ye cannot enter now. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “THE WISE AND THE FooLisH 
VIRGINS.” 


CuHaracters: Ten girls, and one boy who acts as Herald or 
Runner. 


Costumes: Oriental, which may be arranged by adapting Greek 
gowns, using colored drapery to hide Greek style, supple- 
menting with head-dress, thin veil, bracelets, etc. Sandals, 
which, if not procurable, can be improvised by cutting leather- 
soles and fastening tape or cords to toes, lacing or strapping 
them over foot and around ankle. Five girls carry lighted 
lamps and five girls carry unlighted lamps. Lamps may be 
made of pasteboard, gilded or silvered, with little cup center 
filled with olive oil and tapers. 


STAGE-EFFECTS AND DeEcorATIONS: Soft lights to give subdued 
atmosphere or Oriental effect. Background of stage can be 
given Oriental effect by using palms and vines, or Oriental 
drapery, and one or two tall vases on pedestals, or any other 
articles that represent entrance or court of house or temple. 
If temple is represented, have incense-lamp burning in alcove. 
Incense-lamp may be made of pasteboard, bowl shaped, 
gilded, and suspended by brass chains. Lamp may have tin- 
cup inside containing incense or joss-sticks burning. 


Music: “Late, Late,” played as background and also sung in 
part. 


Norte: In arranging Oriental tableaux, be careful not to have 
colorings clash. Brilliant effects of red, purple and yellow, when 
used with care, may be produced. 
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First four lines of poem are read behind scenes, and song of 
“Late, Late” is sung behind scenes or by persons giving panto- 
mime. As curtain rises Wise Virgins are seen standing R. upper 
entrance or wing. Runner approaches from center. Foolish Vir- 
gins come slowly from L. lower entrance. Runner passes down to 
Foolish Virgins, and runs on curve up to Wise Virgins and then 
out at center. Runner has R. hand curved and near mouth as if 
calling; L. hand balances in the running. Runner times his action 
to continue through first stanza. 


“Give us of your oil for our lamps have gone out; 
Give us of your oil for our lamps have gone out.” 


Foolish Virgins, in’entering, take one or two steps forward 
toward Wise Virgins and bow low. They take long glide step with 
L. foot and bring R. foot up to heel of L. foot, varying number of 
steps according to length of platform. In low bow or salaam they 
bring hands to forehead, then carry out wide to sides, bowing trunk 
at same time. Arms do not sweep backward further than right 
angles to body. They can make this deep obeisance, as their lamps 
are empty and there is no danger of fire. This salaam is Oriental. 
Wise Virgins are joyful as they enter, lifting lamps high and turn- 
ing gaily to one another. If time is given for entrance and tableau 
effect, Wise Virgins may, by dexterous wave of one arm, carry 
veils back when they meet Foolish Virgins. Care must be taken 
not to let lamp touch veil of self or of neighbor. 


“Not so; not so, not so. 
Lest there be not enough for us and you;” 


Alternating arm-movements of lifting lamp and taking hold of 
hands, they form semicircle and come down to center, forming 
letter “S” in line of approach. A pretty step is to start on R. foot, 
taking three running steps. On count 4, point L. foot out, toe 
touching floor. On count 5, lift and cross L. foot over R. foot 
and hold for count 6. On count 1. carry L. foot over to L. 
and repeat, with L. foot leading. Raise L. arm high over head 
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when R. foot is leading, and R. arm when L. foot is poised front. 
R. arm cannot be carried as high as L. arm on account of lamps. 
On “Not so,” Wise Virgins shake head sadly while Foolish Vir- 
gins hold out arms in pleading. 


“But go ye rather unto them that have to sell, 
And buy for yourselves.” 


Wise Virgins point to entrance of Foolish Virgins while 
Foolish Virgins look at one another sadly. 

Music changes to “Late, Late, so Late.” Wise Virgins go hap- 
pily off stage and Foolish Virgins stand in semicircle, face audi- 
ence and droop heads sadly. Tallest girl is in center. 


“Tate, late, so late! and dark the night and chill.” 


Foolish Virgins shiver and place arms about one another ; two 
girls next center girl lay heads on shoulders of center girl, and 
end girls, kneeling and burying faces in gowns of other girls, set 
lamps on floor. (Kneel on knee toward audience.) All heads are 
bowed. 


“Tate, late, so late! but we can enter still.” 
Lift heads and chests, look up hopefully. 


“Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 
Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


Shake head mournfully front, finishing on end of fourth line. 


“No light had we: for that we do repent, 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent.” 


On “no light,” hold empty lamp out in R. hand and carry L. 
hand out and down, palm opening front. Hold through “relent.” 


“Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 
Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


Carry L. arm over head and hold through repeated line. 
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“No light! so late! and dark and chill the night;” 


Rise by placing rear foot further back and pushing other bend- 
ed knee forward while weight is thrown over kneeling leg. With 
deep breath and good brace of back-muscles come up easily and 
strongly. On “Chill the night,” take hold of hands and almost 
close group, as if huddling together for protection. 


“Oh, let us in, that we may find the light, 
Oh, let us in, that we may find the light.” 


Open group, step forward eagerly, end girls bring free hands 
out in pleading. 


“Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now, 
Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


Turn sadly away to entrance through which they came. 
“Fave we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet?” 
Bring hands together at breast, still holding lamps, 
“Oh, let us in, that we may kiss his feet.” 
Carry arms out in pleading. 


“Oh, let us in” (third line), 
Kneel. 


“Oh, let us in”? (fourth line), 
Carry arms and trunk back. 
“Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss his feet.” 


Bend forward to ground, drop lamp, bring hands to forehead 
as you bow, in prostration. Face almost touches floor. 


“No! no! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


Rise by coming strongly up as Gee before, and with 
heads bowed, slowly retreat. 
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If gate, with doors that close, can be made at entrance through 
which Runner comes, let Wise Virgins pass out that gate and 
Foolish Virgins stand before closed doors with their pleading 
until curtain falls. 


STORY OF TWO LITTLE SHOES. 


SAW two dusty little shoes, 
A-standing by the bed; 
They suddenly began to talk, 
And this is what they said: 


“We're just as tired as we can be, 

We've been ’most everywhere; 

And now our little master rests— 
It really is not fair. 


“F{e’s had his bath and sweetly sleeps 
*Twixt sheets both cool and clean, 
While we are left to stand outside; 
Now, don’t ‘you think it mean? 


“We've carried him from morn till night, 
He’s quite forgot, that’s plain; 
While here we watch, and wait, and wait, 
Till morning comes again. 


“And then he’ll tramp, and tramp, and tramp 
The livelong summer day ; 
Now this is what we’d like to do— 
Just carry him away 


“Where he could never go to bed, 
But stay up all the night, 
Unwashed, and covered o’er with dust— 
Indeed! *t would serve him right.” 
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“COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN” (“THE 
RED, WHITE AND BLUE”). 


Davip T. SHAw. 


COLUMBIA! the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of Freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia rode safe through the storm; 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 


“Old Glory” to greet, now come hither, 
With eyes full of love to the brim, 

May the wreaths of our heroes ne’er wither, 
Nor a star of our banner grow dim; 

May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they to our colors prove true! 

The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 
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CHORUS. 


Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF 
THE OCEAN” (“THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE”). 


CHARACTERS: One boy or girl, or several girls or boys standing 
apart. 


STAGE-PROPERTIES: For every performer there should be a large 
American flag* on staff fastened to floor. On every staff 
fasten a hook on which to hang garlands* of red, white and 
and blue moss paper. Every garland should be three yards 
long with loop of ribbon sewed at both ends. Hook should 
be placed at convenient height and on staff from audience 
so that when garlands are thrown over flag-staff their loop- 
ends may easily be attached to hook without attracting atten- 
tion of audience to hook. Performers should stand so that, 
in turning to flag, their posing is three-fourths front. 


Note: When arm or foot not in action is not mentioned in 
pantomime, it rests quietly at side or in last position. 


“O Columbia! the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free,” 


Weight on R. foot front; turn toward flag. Carry R. arm out 
in curve, high, and turn hand little back on wrist, forefinger 
slightly leading. On “brave,” fold arms, hold trunk and head 
high, look out bravely. On “free,” carry both arms out at side, 
palms opening in front. Throw trunk and head a little back. 


*Flags, garlands, and all other properties, may be had from the publishers.. 
Write for particulars. 
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“The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee.” 


On “shrine,” kneel on L. knee, holding clasped hands over R. 
knee. Carry both arms out toward flag, opening hands and bend- 
ing trunk eagerly forward. 


“Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty's form stands in view,” 


Turn hands, palms down, and carry R. and L. Look from R. 
to L., as though seeing army of heroes approaching. On “When 
Liberty, etc.,” carry R. hand out toward flag; L. hand comes 
to breast. 


“Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue!” 


Carry R. arm out and just above forehead, palm of R. hand 
pushing out; L. hand nearer body, palm pushing out front; trunk 
bends back L., head turned toward L., crouching fear in posture — 
and face. On “Three cheers, etc.,” lift trunk proudly, raise arms 
high, wave as if cheering. Look up, lips parted, freedom and 
joy in face. 


“When war winged tts wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform.” 


Turn to front and bring down R. hand; throw it over head, 
bowing low to R.; L. hand on heart; face expressing desolation. 
On “threatened,” raise trunk and head threateningly; face front, 
and set with vengeance; R. arm raised, hand clenched; L. hand 
carried back at side. 


“The ark then of Freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia rode safe. through the storm,” 


Weight on both knees. Carry trunk back, lift both arms 


high, opening palms upward, head back and face held proudly up. 
Hold through “storm.” 
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“With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew,’ 


Rise by lifting R. knee, taking weight on it and pushing back 
with L. foot. Take full breath and come up buoyantly; bracing 
of back-muscles makes lift strong and graceful. In rising, take 
hold of each end of garland with curved motion of arm; swing 
garland around trunk; R. hand leading so that on “around her” 
R. hand is above R. shoulder and L. hand is at L. side. Take 
weight on R. foot forward, look victoriously up and out front. 


“With her flag proudly floating before her, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue!” 


Turn three-fourths around toward flag; keep garland-ends 
in hands, lift and wave garlands toward flag through last line. 


“ “Old Glory’ to greet, now come Iuther, 
With eyes full of love to the brim,” 


Weight back on L. foot; carry arms out three-fourths to side; 
hands beckon. Bend trunk and head lightly to R. and L., as if 
beckoning all people to do homage to flag. Carry arms toward 
flag, hands opening in greeting, face full of joy. 


“May the wreaths of our heroes ne’er wither,” 


Step to flag and dexterously throw garlands over flag-staff. 


“Nor a star of our banner grow dim;” 


Turn to audience, carry R. hand index-finger pointing to flag, 
L. hand at side. 


“May the service umted never sever, 
But they to our colors prove true!’ 


Step back on L. foot, face audience. Clasp hands out front. 
On “sever,” unclasp hands quickly, carry them out almost 
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straight at sides, palms down. On “But they, etc.,” clasp hands 
at heart and look toward flag. 


“The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue!’ 


With deep breath and climax of patriotic feeling, lift R. arm 
over head, hand clenched, L. hand still on heart. On “Three 
cheers, etc.,” open hand and wave three times. Make arm-action 
on waves and all lifting spiral, except on “army and navy for- 
ever,” which is direct overhead. 

Either hold through chorus or have curtain fall at end of last 
line, orchestra playing chorus. Another pretty ending is to have 
a number of children, in background with small flags, standing 
quietly through pantomime of each stanza and at chorus, which 
could be played at end of each stanza, waving flags to time of 
music. Person pantomiming at front should stand quietly with 
hands held lightly at front. 


MARCHING POEM. 


TEP for step, now children, go, 
Not too fast, and not too slow; 
Not to right nor left hand turning, 
Keep your knees straight, you are learning 
How to walk as children should. 
Heads well up! so! that is good! 


Turn your feet out, not too wide, 

Let your arms fall by your side; 
Now you stand too close, boys, rather, 
You must move a little farther; 
Keep together, two and two, 

That is just the way to do. 


¢ 
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ART WILL HAVE NO RIVAL, 


Romantic ACTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT WORDS) AND 
STATUE-POSING. 


CHARACTERS: 
GeEpor, a Sculptor. Fo.Ly, a Clown. 
Dagon, a Rich Merchant. SLAVE, a Child. 
CyrENE, his Daughter. Nine Lapies, Statues. 


Or ALL WoMEN. 


Country: Greece. 
Time: Ancient. 


CostuMES: GEpDorR, gray with red and gold drapery, gold band 
around head, sandals. Dacon, cream with drapery of various ~ 
colors, small scarf tied around his head, ends hanging at side 
of head. Cyrene, white. Fotty, light green, and pale yellow 
overdress cut in long points with tiny bells on each point; 
cap to match, made like dunce-cap, only of soft material and 
bell at end. SLaAve, bare feet and arms, gown of yellow and 
white drapery. Statues, white canton flannel gowns, hair 
and face powdered ; make-up as near like marble as possible. 


STAGE-SETTING: GEbDoR’s work-room. On R. of stage sculptor’s 
work-table with piece of marble or bust on it, also mallet and 
chisel. Pieces of marble on floor near table. On L. of stage 
low couch. Back of stage red curtain (that will draw easily) 
closed. 


Music: Dreamy music as curtain rises, 


Story TO BE Reap To AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
Gedor, Grecian sculptor, is so wedded to his art that, al- 
though starving, he will not sell one piece of his work. 
Dagon, a rich merchant, who has been trying to buy some of 
Gedor’s work, introduces his daughter Cyrene to Gedor, and 
in her the sculptor’s art finds a rival. The pantomime shows 
struggle between art and love, while “Folly” makes the fun. 
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EDOR is at work with mallet and chisel. He is working with 
great effort, then stops work. Pantomimes hunger (R. 
hand rubbing pit of stomach and L. hand on head), walks feebly, 
and expresses starvation with mental suffering. Knock is heard. 
Gedor does not hear it. Another knock. He listens. Third 
knock. He goes to door, R. 

Enter Dagon and Cyrene. Dagon introduces Cyrene; both 
bow. Gedor looks questioningly at Dagon, who points to curtain, 
then at Cyrene. Gedor draws aside curtain and Statues are seen, 
against black background, in positions given in “A Study in At- 
titude”* These attitudes are Statues original positions. Dagon 
and Cyrene pass from one figure to another, admiring them. 
Then Dagon pantomimes that he wishes to buy statuary. Gedor 
refuses. Dagon insists. Gedor draws curtain and holds it to- 
gether with arms over head. Dagon goes out disgusted, Gedor 
keeping his eyes on him and holding his position, Cyrene following 
her father and glancing at Gedor with pity. As she reaches door 
their eyes meet. He starts, drops his arms and head. Exit 
Cyrene. 

Gedor draws aside curtain again and admires his Statues; 
pantomimes his love for them; then faints from weakness and 
hunger in front of them. Statues all appeal to him (both arms 
out in Appeal); then Appeal above (holding each change six 
counts); then kneel in Prayer, looking upward. Hold position. 
Knock is heard; then second knock. 

Enter Cyrene, followed by Slave bearing tray with fruit and 
bread, also decanter with wine. On seeing Gedor, Cyrene rushes 
up to him, kneels, lifts his head on her knee, gives him drink from 
decanter. He shows signs of life. Then Statues give Surprise, 
six counts; then Joy, six counts; then give basket-movement 
(R. leg crossed over L. leg, touch toe, arch arms over head, 
counting three, then L. leg over R. leg, touch toe, arch arms, etc.), 
giving this dancing-figure or step to waltz music. 


—. 


*“Tableaux Moyvants and Poses Plastiques, No. 2,” page 3. (25c.) 
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After Gedor shows signs of life he rises, acts dazed, and does 
not seem to know where he is. Then remembers, looks astonished 
at Cyrene’s presence. She points to food on tray that Slave has 
put on Gedor’s work-table. He sees it, walks quickly to table, 
takes some fruit, seats himself, and enjoys food, she looking on. 
Then he rises, expresses gratitude by putting R. hand on heart and 
bowing, then taking her R. hand with his L. hand and kissing it. 
She goes out followed by Slave. Gedor throws a kiss after her. 

Statues, who have been giving basket-movement during above, 
stop when he throws a kiss to Cyrene and give Accusation and 
Aversion, holding each six counts. Gedor, on seeing Statues dis- 
approve of his actions, kneels to them, shows his love for them 
in different ways, and finally spurns food on tray. Statues 
change their positions to Love (hold six counts), then take 
original positions. Gedor is pleased and goes to work. Acts as 
if he can’t work, for he is thinking of Cyrene. He throws his 
drapery around him and is about to leave. Sees Statues give 
Appeal; he hesitates, nods to them and goes out. Statues weep 
(both hands on eyes, head bent) ; hold position. 

Enter Dagon. Pantomimes he will give all his possessions for 
Statues. Seats himself and admires Statues. Enter Folly with 
a duster, and is about to dust Statues when he discovers they 
are weeping. He is much amused, puts his hand under their eyes 
and is convinced they are weeping. He pantomimes uncontrol- 
able laughter. Goes to front of stage, holds hands on sides, 
laughs, points at Statues, then at his head, and laughs as if he had 
a good joke; rushes out laughing. Dagon all the time looks on 
in wonder. Enter Folly again with wet towel, sees Dagon, waves 
towel at him. Dagon runs off stage, taking long strides and 
looking frightened, but still trying to keep his dignity. Folly is 
again convulsed with laughter (holding sides and bending torso 
backward and forward, mouth open, etc.). Then he holds towel 
under Statues’ eyes and wrings it out as if dripping wet. Idea 
to be conveyed is that Folly is going to make Gedor believe that 
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Statues’ tears wet the towel, when Folly did it for a joke on 
Gedor. 

Enter Gedor; looks surprised. Folly pantomimes Statues 
are actually shedding tears and have moistened towel. Gedor 
will not hear to it. Folly has him feel towel. He is then con- 
vinced, and he falls on his knees before Statues and implores 
them to move; embraces them. Folly exits, pointing finger at 
Gedor and laughing. Gedor acts more and more repentant and 
grieved because he cannot move Statues from their tears. He 
becomes almost frantic with grief. When climax is reached a 
knock is heard. Gedor staggers to door. 

Enter Dagon. Gedor in despair points to his Statues. Dagon 
holds out his purse. Gedor refuses to sell. Dagon empties purse 
into right hand and insists on Gedor taking it for only one Statue. 
Gedor hesitates, is about to take it, when he looks at Statues. 
They give Shame for him (arm over face). He then throws 
off Dagon’s hand with money in it, and points at door for him to 
go. Dagon exits. Statues give Love, Joy, Love, each six counts. 
Gedor kisses his hand to Statues, and expresses his delight with 
them. Then they give basket-movement, and continue until a 
knock is heard—about four measures of music. When knock is 
heard they take original positions. 

Gedor goes to door. Enter Cyrene. He treats her coldly, 
questioningly. She pantomimes she wishes to look at his work. 
He walks in advance of her, points at each piece as if speaking 
of them. When they reach couch he offers her a seat and sits 
by her side. He again calls her attention to his Statues. She 
shows her admiration, and pantomimes she would like to try to 
work. He smiles and consents. She rises and goes to work- 
bench, he following and handing her chisel and mallet. She tries 
to work, he looking on in amusement. He takes hold of her 
_ hands to show her how to work. She starts and drops mallet 
and chisel and turns her head away in direction of Statues, who 
give Aversion. She points at Statues with her right hand, Gedor 
holding her left. He is about to embrace her when he looks at 
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Statues. They give Shame. He goes up to Statues and draws 
curtain in front of them. Then he comes to Cyrene with his 
whole manner changed, and pantomimes he cannot give up his 
art for her, as his work must have all his attention or none. He 
bids her good-bye forever. She pleads to stay and she, too, wil 
be only one of his Statues. He leads her to center of stage, 
returns to work-table, and prepares to work. She poses in four 
or five different attitudes holding each position about eight counts. 
He looks at her sorrowfully, then more and more interested. 
When she gives her last pose, he rushes up and embraces her. 

Enter Dagon who, seeing situation, shakes his purse, puts it 
into his pocket, rubs hands in contentment. Enter Folly dancing 
and blowing a horn. A great crash is heard, as if marble is 
breaking. Folly draws aside curtain. Statues are shown broken 
in pieces. (Show red light on scene. ) 

When crash is heard, Cyrene and Gedor rush to Statues, and 
Dagon reaches for his daughter to come with him. She pushes 
him aside and goes up to Gedor, who is in great distress because 
his Statues are broken. He gives a look of Agony at broken 
Statues, then folds her in his arms. Dagon crosses his hands 
on his chest, bows his head, while Folly is running about Statues 
picking up pieces, etc. 

CurRTAIN. 


Action must be quick after crash is heard, for that is the cli- 
max. Broken statuary is arranged in this way: When Gedor has 
drawn curtain the last time, Statues are prepared by putting black 
cloth or shawls over them as they lie on floor, exposing some 
an arm, some a head, others a torso, etc., and broken pieces of 
marble are scattered upon black covering. Crash is made by 
several pieces of broken marble falling and striking a piece of 
sheet iron. 


Gesture is the direct agent of the heart, and has been given 
to man to reveal what speech is powerless to express —Delsarte. 
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OLD BLACK JOE. 


STEPHEN C, FOSTER. 


ONE are the days when my heart was young and gay, 
Gone are my friends from the cotton-fields ‘away, 
Gone from the earth to a better land, I know, 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe!” 


Why do I weep, when my heart should feel no pain? 
Why do I sigh that my friends come not again, 
Grieving for forms now departed long ago? 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe!’ 


Where are the hearts once so happy and so free? 
The children so dear, that I held upon my knee? 
Gone to the shore where my soul has longed to go. 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe!” 


CHORUS. 


I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low; 

I hear those gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe!” 
I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low; 

I hear those gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe!” 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “OLp BLAcK Jor.” 


CHARACTERS: One male or several males; or one female 
several females. 


Costumes; Old plantation darky or negress, 


or 
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Music: “Old Black Joe.” Chorus should be used as a fourth 
stanza, making pantomime continuous, without repetition of 
gestures which would make pantomime monotonous. 


SCENE: Southern plantation. Old colored man or men, or col- 
ored woman or women sitting outside cabin-door, head rest- 
ing on R. hand, R. elbow supported oh R. knee, L. hand 
falling on L. knee. 


“Gone are the days when my heart was young and gay, 
Gone are my friends from the cotton-fields away, 
Gone from the earth to a better land, I know, 
I hear the?r gentle voices calling, “ ‘Old Black Joe!” 


Shake head mournfully on first line. On second line, pass 
L. hand over eyes, as if to wipe away gathering tears at thought 
of parting with friends. On third line, lift head and L. arm, 
hand opening heavenward. On fourth line, clasp both hands at 
breast, look up, head tipped a little to R. 


“Why do I weep, when my heart should feel no pain? 
Why do I sigh that my friends come not again, 
Grieving for forms now departed long ago? 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “ ‘Old Black Joe!” 


On first line, bring both clasped hands down over R. knee; 
nod head in meditation. On second line, bring hands to breast 
and look out with questioning, wistful face. Take deep, quick 
breath on “sigh, 
letting hands fall idly in lap; make lips tremble. On fourth line, 
R. hand passes over forehead, L. hand, palm down, goes down at 
L., a little out at side. Face looks up with dreamy expression, 
eyes half-closed. 


BP) 


expelling slowly. On third line, relax body, 


“Where are the hearts once so happy and so free? 
The children so dear, that I held upon my knee? 
Gone to the shore where my soul has longed to go. 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “ ‘Old Black Joel” 
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On first line, open eyes gradually, giving wistful expression ; 
R. hand passes down, lying on R. knee, L. hand on L. knee; lips 
part in happy smile and happy light comes into eyes. On “so 
free,” carry arms out, palms open. On second line, place both 
hands around imaginary children as though holding them on 
knees. On third line, point with R. hand to heaven, L. hand 
falls on knees, soul-longing shining in face. Eyes open wide in 
faith. On fourth line, rise gradually, although showing by waver- 
ing that body is feeble, yet seemingly made stronger and buoyant 
by faith and hope. R. hand comes down to meet L. hand at 
breast. On fourth line, look up, peace on countenance. 


CHORUS. 


“Tm coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low; 

I hear those gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black Joe! 
I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low; 
I hear those gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black Joe!” 


On first line, gently nod head twice in assurance, and let 
head fall over clasped hands. On second line, lift head. On third 
line, bring arms down relaxed, still-gently holding hands. On 
fourth line, carry both arms heavenward in greeting, palms falling 
slightly back on wrist. Face ecstatic with vision. 


LAUGHING BOY. 


GEORGE COOPER. 


KNOW a funny little boy, the happiest ever born; 
His face is like a beam of joy, although his clothes are torn. 
I saw him tumble on his nose, and waited for a groan; 
But how he laughed! Do you stippose he struck his funny bone? 
No matter how the day may go; you cannot make him cry; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, who pout, and mope, and sigh. 
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CUSTER’S LAST CHARGE, 


FREDERICK WHITTAKER. 


EAD! Is it possible? He, the bold rider, 
Custer, our hero, the first in the fight, 

Charming the bullets of yore to fly wider, 

Shunning our battle-king’s ringlets of light! 
Dead! our young chieftain, and dead all forsaken! 

No one to tell us the way of his fall! 
Slain in the desert; and never to waken, 

Never, not even to victory’s call!” 


Comrades, he’s gone ; but ye need not be grieving. 
No, may my death be like his when I| die! 
No regrets wasted on words I am leaving, 
Falling with brave men, and face to the sky. 
Death’s but a journey, the greatest must take it: 
Fame is eternal, and better than all. 
Gold though the bowl be, ’tis fate that must break it, 
Glory can hallow the fragments that fall. 


Proud for his fame that last day that he met them! 
All the night long he had been on their track, 

Scorning their traps and the men that had set them, 
Wild for a charge that should never give back. 

There on the hill-top he halted and saw them,— 
Lodges all loosened, and ready to fly. 

Hurrying scouts, with the tidings to awe them, 
Told of his coming before he was nigh. 


All the wide valley was full of their forces, 
Gathered to cover the lodges’ retreat,— 

Warriors running in haste to their horses, 
Thousands of enemies close to his feet! 
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Down in the valleys the ages had hollowed, 
There lay the Sitting Bull’s camp for a prey! 
Numbers! What recked he? What recked those who fol- 
lowed? . 
Men who had fought ten to one ere that day? 


Out swept the squadrons, the fated three hundred, 
Into the battle-line steady and full; 
Then down the hill-side exultingly thundered, 
Into the hordes of the Old Sitting Bull! 
Wild Ogalallah, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, 
Wild Horse’s braves, and the rest of their crew, 
Shrank from that charge like a herd from a lion. 
Then closed around the great hell of wild Sioux. 


Right to their center he charged, and then, facing— 


Hark to those yells? and around them, oh, see! 
Over the hill-tops the devils come racing, 

Coming as fast as the waves of the sea! 
Red was the circle of fire about them: 

No hope of victory, no ray of light, 
Shot through that terrible black cloud without them, 
Brooding in death over Custer’s last fight. 


Then, did he blench? Did he die like a craven, 
Begging those torturing fiends for his life? 
Was there a soldier who carried the Seven 
Flinched like a coward or fled from the strife? 
No, by the blood of our Custer, no quailing! 
There in the midst of the devils they close, 
Hemmed in by thousands, but ever assailing, 
Fighting like tigers, all bayed amid foes! 


Thicker and thicker the bullets came singing; 
Down go the horses and riders and all; 
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Swiftly the warriors round them were ringing, 
Circling like buzzards awaiting their fall. 

See the wild steeds of ic mountain and prairie, 
Savage eyes gleaming from forests of mane; 

Quivering lances with pennons so airy; 
War-painted warriors charging amain, 


Backward again and again they were driven, 
Shrinking to close with the Ic st little band. 
Never a cap that had worn the bright Seven 
Bow’d till its wearer was dead o.. the strand. 
Closer and closer the death-circle growing, 
Ever the leader’s voice, clarion clear, 
Rang out his words of encouragement glowing, 
“We can but die once, boys, but sell your lives dear !” 


Dearly they sold them, like Berserkers raging, 
Facing the death that encircled them round; 

Death’s bitter pangs by their vengeance assuaging, 
Marking their tracks by their dead on the ground. 

Comrades, our children shall yet tell their story,— 
Custer’s last charge on the Old Sitting Bull; 

And ages shall swear that the cup of his glory 
Needed but that death to render it full. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “CusTER’s LAst CHARGE.” 


CHARACTERS: One male, or any number of males. 


Costumes: Military. 


Nore: Let one gesture merge into the next gesture. Hold 
gesture to end of thought. Eyes should precede direction of hand 
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“Dead! Is it possible? He, the bold rider,” 


Weight forward. Both hands prone out at waist-line. 
Slightly shake head. On “He, the bold rider,” L. hand returns 
to side, R. hand carried out supine. Forward foot carried back 
with weight on it. Expression of grief. 


“Custer, our hero, the first in the fight,” 


R. hand supine, low gesture as you indicate Custer. Carry 
hand ascending oblique. Expression of pride. 


“Charming the bullets of yore to fly wider,” 

Both hands from out at sides meet at center; sweeping gesture. 
“Shunning our batile-king’s ringlets of light!” 

Both hands, palms vertical, sweep back to sides. 

“Dead! our young chieftain, and dead all forsaken!” 


Low gesture with supine R. hand. On “dead all forsaken,” 
both hands prone sweep from back of sides; expression of grief. 


“No one to tell us the way of his fall!” 
R. hand palm vertical front oblique. Slightly shake head. 
“Slain in the desert, and never to waken,” 


R. prone hand sweeps back of side. On “never to waken,” 
carry R. hand low front. 


“Never, not even to victory’s call!” 


Gesture with R. hand supine at waist-level on “Never.” Carry 
R. hand ascending oblique on “victory.” 


“Comrades, he’s gone; but ye need not be grieving.” 
Both hands supine front oblique. Smile slightly. 


“No, may my death be like his when I die!” 
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Hand on chest on “my,” then carried low supine on “his.” 
“No regrets wasted on words I am leaving,” 
R. hand prone carried behind side. 
“Falling with brave men, and face to the sky.” 


R. hand prone carried downward from waist-line level. Turn 
R. hand supine and carry upward. Face turned up. 


“Death’s but a journey, the greatest must take tt:” 
L. hand ascending oblique. 
“Fame ts eternal, and better than all.” 
R. hand ascending oblique. 
“Gold though the bowl be, ’tis fate that must break 1t,” 


R. supine hand at waist-level, then turn it palm vertical and 
let it sweep out to R. 


“Glory can halo the fragments that fall.” 


R. hand raised on “glory.” Carry prone downward on “frag- 
ments that fall.” 


“Proud for his fame that last day that he met them!” 


R. hand ascending oblique for “proud.” On “met them,” 
carry R. hand straight front, palm vertical. 


“All the night long he had been on their track,” 
Sweep R. hand prone back of side. 
“Scorning their traps and the men that had set them,” 


Both prone hands sweep from point at front center back of 
sides. Let face express scorn. 


“Wild for a charge that should never give back.” 
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Bring clinched fist out straight front. 
“There on the hill-top he halted and saw them,—” 
R. hand ascends obliquely. 
“Lodges all loosened, and ready to fly.” 
Both hands sweep from center out to sides. 
“Hurrying scouts, with the tidings to awe them,” 


Bring hands prone to front oblique, then turned supine on 
“tidings,” etc. 


“Told of his coming before he was nigh.” 


Sustain preceding gesture until “before he was nigh,” when 
let prone hand sweep back of side. 


“All the wide valley was full of their forces,” 
Both hands supine horizontal oblique. 
“Gathered to cover the lodges’ retreat,—” 


Both hands prone sweep from out at sides toward center 
front. 


“Warriors running in haste to their horses,” 

R. hand prone sweeps from center to horizontal oblique. 
“Thousands of enemies close to his feet!” 

Carry both hands prone low. 

“Down in the valleys the ages had hollowed,” 
R. prone hand descends, wrist leading. 

“There lay the Sitting Bull’s camp for a prey!” 
Preceding gesture, only let index-finger be prominent. 


“Numbers! What recked he? What recked those who followed?” 
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On first part of line gesture of inquiry, supine hand front. 
On “who followed” turn hand prone and carry back. 


“Men who had fought ten to one ere that day?” 
Bring clinched fist front. 
“Out swept the squadrons, the fated three hundred,” 
Both hands, palms vertical, are shot front. 
“Into the battle-line steady and full,” 
Repeat preceding gesture. 
“Then down the hillside exultantly thundered,” 


R. hand ascending oblique is brought slowly down toward 
center. 


“Into the hordes of the Old Sitting Bull!” 
Both hands prone sweep from sides to center. 


“Wild Ogalallah, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, 
Wild Horse’s braves, and the rest of their crew,” 


Indicate with R. prone hand, making four repetitions of ges- 
ture going from side to center. 


“Shrank from that charge like a herd from a lion.” 


Step toL. Turn head L. Both hands, palms vertical, in front 
of body. 


“Then closed around the great hell of wild Sioux.” 


Back to position. Both hands prone sweep from sides to 
center. 


“Right to their center he charged, and then, facing—” 


Both hands, palms vertical, are shot front. On “then facing,” 
drop hands at sides and stand very erect, head high. 
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“Hark to those yells? and around them, oh, see!” 


Listening attitude, head tipped. One hand brought to near ear. 
Clasp hands at chest on “Oh, see!” 


“Over the hill-tops the devils come racing!” 
R. hand ascends obliquely. 
“Coming as fast as the waves of the sea!” 
R. hand returns to center then shoots front, palm vertical. 
“Red was the circle of fire about them:” 
L. hand prone sweeps from front to sides. 
“No hope of victory, no ray of light,” 


Carry R. hand out, palm vertical, at shoulder-level; repeat ges- 
ture higher for last half of line. Slightly shake head. Expression 
of despair. 


“Shot through that terrible black cloud without them,” 
Sweeping gesture of prone R. hand from center to side. 
“Brooding in death over Custer’s last fight.” 
Both hands clasped at fullest arms’ length in front. 
“Then, did he blench? Did he die like a craven,” 


Turn head L. R. hand raised, palm outward, near face. L, 
hand out prone from side. Repeat for “Did he die,” etc. 


“Begging those torturing fiends for his life?” 
Both hands supine out front. 

“Was there a soldier who caried the Seven” 
Gesture of inquiry. R. supine hand carried front. 


“Flinched like a coward or fled from the strife?” 
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Step back, hand raised as in fear. For “fled from the strife,” 
let prone hand sweep back. 


“No, by the blood of our Custer, no quailing!” 


Fist raised near head. Shake fist. Head erect. Expression 
of pride. 


“There in the midst of the devils they close,” 
Both hands, palms vertical, are shot front. 
“Hemmed in by thousands, but ever assailing,” 
Both prone hands sweep from sides to center point. 
“Fighting like tigers, all bayed amid foes!” 
Clinch both hands and carry front. 
“Thicker and thicker the bullets came singing,” 


Bring R. prone hand from out oblique to near chest, then out 
and back again. 


“Down go the horses and riders and all,” 
Both prone hands are carried low in front of body. 
“Swiftly the warriors round them were ringing,” 
Carry prone hands from sides to center-point. 
“Circling like buzzards awatiing their fall.” 


Hands, carried to shoulder-level at center-point, sweep out- 
ward. 


“See the wild steeds of the mountain and prairie,” 
R. prone hand carried oblique at waist-level. 
“Savage eves gleaming from forests of mane;” 


Repeat preceding gesture. 
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“Quivering lances with pennons so ary,” 
R. hand at shoulder-level, shake from wrist and carry outward, 
“War-painted nape charging amain,” 
Both hands, palms vertical, are shot front. 
“Backward again and again they were driven,” 
Both prone hands sweep back of body from center-point. 
“Shrinking to close with the lost little band.” 
Shrink back; bring prone hands back to center-point. 
“Never a cap that had worn the bright Seven” 
Indicate cap by bringing R. hand to side of head. 
“Bow'd till its wearer was dead on the strand.” 
Drop head. R. hand prone descends low in front of body. 
“Closer and closer the death-circle growing,” 
Both prone hands sweep back of body from center-point. 
“Ever the leader’s voice, clarion clear,” 


Bring R. hand slowly toward mouth, but do not permit face 
to be covered. 


“Rang out his words of encouragement glowing,” 
Carry hand out obliquely from mouth. 
““We can but die once, boys, but sell your lives dear!” 


On first half of fine carry R. supine hand front strongly. On 
last half carry clinched hand near head. 


Dearly they sold them, like Berserkers raging,” 
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Clasp both hands on chest. On last half of line let both hands, 
palms vertical, be carried to center-point. 


“Facing the death that encircled them round,” 


Hands at center-point sweep backward; keep palms vertical. 


“Death’s bitter pangs by their vengeance assuaging,” 
Clinch hands at sides and carry downward. Face expresses 
anguish. 
“Marking their tracks by their dead on the ground.” 


Hands very low, prone, sweep from front to sides. 


“Comrades, our children shall yet tell their story,—” 
Step forward. Both hands out supine. Expression changed. 
Slightly smile. 
“Custer’s last charge on the Old Sitting Bull,” 
Turn hands prone, and let them descend quickly. 


“ And ages shall swear that the cup of jus glory 
Needed but that death to render it full.” 
Let prone hand be carried back of body for “ages,” then 
ascend obliquely for “cup of his glory.” Expression of pride. 
Sustain pose. 


MY CREED. 


WOULD be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


I would be friend of all, the foe, the friendless— 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble for I know my weakness— 
I would look up, and laugh, and lift. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


Frances M. FINCH. 


[Poem written in honor of women of Columbus, Mississippi, who, in 
1867, when decorating soldiers’ graves, strewed flowers “alike for the 
friend and the foe.” Northern soldiers’ graves were as lovingly decorated 
as were Southern soldiers’ graves—blossoms bloomed for all.] 


Y the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 

Asleep on the ranks of the dead :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
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So, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “THE BLUE AND THE GRAY.” 


Cuaracters: Ten or twelve young ladies, dressed in Confeder- 
ate gray, stand in row facing audience. 


“By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep on the ranks of the dead :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray.” 


R. hand pointing down L. front oblique and moving slowly 
toward R. front. Eyes follow hands. When “fleets” are 
spoken of, R. hand lifts and points off high R. oblique, then 
drops to lower L. position, moving off toward C. front with 
quivering motion. Eyes close and hands indicate “ranks of the 
dead.” On “under the sod and the dew,” all look slowly down, 
then look up and lift both hands to full stretch towards sky. 
Eyes move downward again, L. hand indicating graves of 
“Blue,” R. hand indicating graves of “Gray.” 


“These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray.” 
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L. hand indicates “Blue,” as girls move about among graves. 
R. hand indicates “Gray.” All shake heads sadly on third line; 
lift eyes slowly and look off into distance front, lifting both 
hands extended full length to indicate; hands drop to indicate 
“sod and dew,” eyes following; hands are lifted and reached 
upward to indicate place whence “judgment” comes. L. hand 
indicates where “Blue” are laid, and R. hand indicates where 
“Gray” are laid; girls moving about again among graves. 


“From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe:—.. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray.” 


L. hand lifted in hush position, face full of sorrow. Girls 
turn slightly toward R., as though watching mourners. As they 
turn they pick up flowers behind them. Arms now hold little 
and roses. Girls move about stage scattering flowers here and 
there, sometimes one girl twines them about a headstone. All 
point down to graves on “under the sod,” then stand where 
they are and look upward on “waiting the judgment-day,” 
slowly lifting hands. upward to full stretch and standing still. 
All point to roses to indicate “Blue” and to lilies to indicate 
pe Gtay. 


“So, with an equal splendor,, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
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Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray.” 


If possible, throw strong light on stage-floor now. All girls 
stand with hands clasped, looking down on graves. During 
second line, all indicate sun off east, and with hand and eyes 
follow direction of rays until graves are indicated. All look at 
graves on “sod,” then toward heaven on “judgment-day,” rais- 
ing arms to indicate. Girls indicate again place of “Blue” and 
place of “Gray.” 


“So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray.” 


All look smilingly at sky; turn gaze all around, hand indi- 
cating forest, then field of grain, body moving in harmony with 
movement of hands and expression of eyes. Suddenly all eyes 
sadden as hands indicate falling rain. Point to and look sor- 
rowfully at graves, then up toward heaven on “judgment-day.” 
Finally point to graves of “Blue,” then to graves of “Gray.” 


“Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won:— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray.” 
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Girls move about, gazing sadly at graves. All glance behind 
them at “storm of the years that are fading;” look off front 
as if thinking. All indicate graves again; look off high front 
toward ‘“‘judgment” place; indicate with hand and eyes place 
Gre blue” and place of~*Gray.” 


“No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead :— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears, for the Blue, 
Tears and love, for the Gray.” 


All stand in listening attitude, spreading hands apart as if 
severing; with L. hand indicate winding river off L., following 
its movements with hand and eyes and bend of body, turning 
slightly R. and indicating another winding river off R., going 
toward rear of stage. Shake head to indicate “banish,” and 
look down happily at graves, indicating with hand on “sod.” 
Look off well into distant front and stretch out arms on “judg- 
ment-day.” Clasp arms, facing slightly L. on “love;” place hand 
over eyes on “tears,” dropping hand and turning slightly R. Place 
R. hand over eyes on “tears.” Clasp arms on “Blue,” and look 
lovingly at graves of “Gray.” 

CURTAIN, 


WHY HE YAWNED 
66 Y dear, what makes you yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 
“Ts home so dull and dreary?” 
“Not so, my love,” he said, “not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone I’m weary.” 
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RAINBOW STUDIES. 


Court AND SoLpIER AcTiNG PANTOMIME (WITHOUT WORDS). 


CHARACTERS: 
KING JELTHINE Lapy CONTINA. 
QUEEN ZOE, ARCHBISHOP. 
PRINCE CORALLIN. SoorHSAYER. 
DuKE of HYERCORN. EXECUTIONER. 


DUKE of JOQUILLUS. 
Pages, ladies and gentlemen of court. 


Costumes: White canton flannel or cheesecloth in 12th Century 


style. 


STAGE-SETTING; STAGE-ErFects: If given in private house, 


frame of desired size of stage may be made and covered 
with thick white canton flannel. Throne and stage stenery 
should be of pure white. Exits at side of stage should be 
draped with heavy white canton flannel. Colors thrown upon 
stage are: White, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
red. Colors are made by dark-lanterns with reflectors and 
movable glasses on both sides of stage, glasses being changed 
to produce desired color. Number of lanterns to be used 
depends on size of stage. Tarlatan of desired color stretched 
across front of stage will assist in producing desired color. 
Rainbow is produced by magic-lantern. One end of rain- 
bow should fall at R. center at back of stage, curve upward 
and disappear at L. side of stage. 


Srory TO BE READ TO AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME 1s GIVEN: 


King, influenced by soothsayer, goes to find at foot of rain- 
bow earth’s greatest treasure. Queen vainly protests. Be- 
fore leaving, King exacts oath of allegiance from his nobles 


to his son and Queen during his absence and to acknowledge 


son as King if King fails to return within ten years. During 
King’s absence Queen teaches son to revere father’s memory 
and to pray for his return. Believing King dead, nobles 
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rebel ; King having failed in his mission, unexpectedly returns 
and condemns nobles to death but pardons them when 
soothsayer shows King that a constant and devoted wife is 
earth’s greatest treasure. Colors of rainbow used in differ- 
ent scenes have following signification: White, united; 
Violet, tears; Indigo, loyality; Blue, constancy; Green, 
envy and plotting; Yellow, forsaken; Orange, rebellion; Red, 
victory; Rainbow, promise fulfilled. 


SceNE I1—White—-United. King Jelthine’s Court. 


King and Queen on throne in center of stage with courtiers 
gracefully arranged on either side. A lord and lady who have 
just been presented bow low and retire to their places. Page an- 
nounces Soothsayer, who tells King he is destined to find the 
greatest of earth’s treasures at foot of rainbow. 


ScENE II.—Violet—Tears. Queen Zoe’s Boudoir. 


King gazes moodily out of window, thinking of Soothsayer’s 
prophecy; Queen spinning or embroidering; Prince Corallin 
(aged five) playing with either a very large or a very small dog. 
King approaches Queen and tells of his determination to go in 
search of the treasure. Queen protests, calls Prince to her side, 

shows him to King, and together they plead; but in vain. Both 
weep. 


ScenE'III.—I/ndigo—Loyalty. Courtroom. 


King, ready to start on journey, has his nobles swear allegiance 
to his son and Queen during his absence, and to acknowledge 
Prince Corallin king if he fails to return in ten years. Courtiers 
hold up their hands, swear, and sign document. As King prepares 
to depart, curtain falls. 


Scene IV.—Blue—Constancy. Queen’s boudoir, seven years later. 


Queen shows Prince Corallin portrait of King, and enjoins 
the young prince to revere his father; and before a crucifix she 
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prays Heaven’s blessing on him, and implores his speedy return. 


SceNE V.—Green—Envy and Plotting. Courtroom, 


Queen on throne with Prince Corallin on footstool at her feet, 
with head resting on her knee. Courtiers, in two groups on either 
side of stage, whispering to one another. As spokesman on one 
side advances to address Queen, those on other look indignant, 
gesticulate, and cast suspicious glances at other faction. Queen 
seems troubled as first group present their plea. They retire, 
talking to one another, and join those on their side, explaining 
Queen’s decision. Some seemed pleased, while others shake their 
heads and show anger. Group No. 2 send representatives to 
Queen; and group No. 1 watch them suspiciously, now and then 


gesticulating and whispering among themselves. No. 2 retires 
as did No. 1. 


Scene VI.—Yellow—Forsaken. Courtroom. 


Queen and Prince seated as in Scene V. Enter Lady Contina, 
who, kneeling before Queen, informs her that Duke of Hyercorn, 
believing King is dead, vows to retire from court unless Queen 
will marry him and share her throne with him. Queen and Prince 
look angry. Queen dismisses Lady Contina indignantly, and 
orders Duke to appear before her. Exit Lady Contina. Queen 
sends page for document of allegiance. Enter Archbishop, who 
approaches Queen and tells her that Duke of Joquillus, believing 
that King is dead, wishes her hand in marriage, else he will 
withdraw his allegiance to Prince Corallin and retire from court. 
Queen orders Duke to appear before her and dismisses his suit 
indignantly. Exit Archbishop. Enter page with scroll, which, 
on bended knee, he presents to Queen. Herald with standard in 
hand summons court. Enter Dukes of Hyercorn and Joquillus, 
with followers, on either side of stage; also Archbishop, Lady 
Contina, and other ladies and gentlemen of court, who arrange 
themselves picturesquely about throne. Queen shows document 
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of allegiance and points to their names. They protest scornfully 
and try to destroy it; but Archbishop, pointing to cross at top 
of page, rescues document. Dukes, after warlike demonstrations, 
depart, followed by attendants on different sides of stage, neither 
knowing other has left. Archbishop, Lady Contina, pages and 
herald are left. Queen weeps. Prince Corallin kisses her and 
seeks to comfort her. Archbishop and Lady Contina discuss 
situation. 


ScENE VII.—Orange—Rebellion. Open field. 


Throne, etc., must be removed. Drum beats. Enter on right, 
Duke of Hyercorn and followers, with shields, spears, etc. 
Soldiers must enter two or four abreast, according to size of 
stage, with standard-bearer at their head, and halt at side of stage 
as if they were head of column. Enter at same time on opposite 
side of stage herald from Duke of Joquillus. Herald speaks to 
Duke, bows and retires on left. Drum beats on left. Enter Duke 
of Joquillus and followers, who halt as Duke of Hyercorn’s did. 
The two Dukes meet in center of stage, while standard-bearers 
stand at head of troops on either side. Dukes converse a few. 
minutes and then, uniting in common rebellion against Queen, 
their standard-bearers advance to center of stage and stand side 


by side. 


Scene VIII—Red—Victory. Open field. 


Queen, Prince Corallin, and Lady Contina stand with hands 
over their eyes as if viewing something in distance on L. side; 
sounds of remote fighting, growing louder. Queen and atten- 
dants become accordingly excited, wring their hands at last as 
if in despair. Flourish of trumpets on R., enter King, followed 
by attendants. Queen turns and in joyful amazement rushes 
into his arms. Enter Archbishop, pages, etc. Queen sends mes- 
senger to combatants and then explains situation to King, who 
becomes furious. Fighting behind stage ceases. King sends 
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messenger for rebellious knights to appear before him. Queen 
tries to pacify him. Enter both Dukes, who fall on their knees 
before King. 


Scene IX.—Rainbow—Promise Fulfilled. Open Field. 


Executioner with ax and block near center of stage, to L. 
of end of rainbow. Executioner must hide none of rainbow. 
Enter Dukes in chains accompanied by Archbishop, who vainly 
strives to comfort them. Enter on R. King, Queen, Prince, 
and attendants. Queen pleads for Dukes, but King refuses 
pardon. Queen, weeping, returns to back of stage beneath rain- 
bow. Enter Soothsayer, as Duke of Hyercorn advances to 
lay his head on block. Soothsayer touches King and points to 
Queen. King recognizes a constant and devoted wife as earth’s 
greatest treasure. King gazes at Queen a moment, and then 
the realization seems to come over him of all she has been to 
him. He goes to her, kneels, and kisses her hand. With a 
start she removes her handkerchief from her eyes and sees the 
King, who, rising, puts his arm around her. When she again 
asks the release of prisoners, King nods and smiles. Together 
they advance to Dukes, motion executioner to remove chains. 
Prince Corallin takes his mother’s hand, as they stand near center 
of stage. Both Dukes, as soon as their chains are removed, kneel 
before King and Queen. Two pages advance bearing swords, 
and as King returns sword to Duke of Hyercorn, who is in front 
of him, and while Queen, Prince, and all the court are smiling, 
curtain falls. 


NOT HIS FAULT, 


FaTHER. How is this, son, you brought home perfect spell- 
ing-papers for several weeks, and then suddenly you began ta 
miss five or six out of ten? . 

Son. Teacher’s fault. 

FATHER. How is it the teacher’s fault? 

Son. She moved the little boy that sat next to me. 
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TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 


GeEorGE F. Roor. 


Part I.—“TuHE PRISONERS’ Hope.” 


N the prison cell I sit, 
Thinking, mother, dear, of you, 
And our bright and happy home so far away, 
And the tears they fill my eyes 
Spite of all that 1 can do, 
Tho’ I try to cheer my comrades and be gay. 


In the battle front we stood, 
When their fiercest charge they made, 

And they swept us off a hundred men or more, 
But before we reach’d their lines, 

They were beaten back dismay’d, 
And we heard the cry of vict’ry o’er and o’er. 


So within the prison cell, 
We are waiting for the day 

That shall come to open wide the iron door, 
And the hollow eye grows bright, 

And the poor heart almost gay, 


he 


As we think of seeing home and friends once more. 


CHORUS. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching on, 


O cheer up, comrades, they will come, will come, 


And beneath the starry flag 
We shall breathe the air again 
Of the free-land in our own beloved home. 
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Part I].—“THe PRISONERS FREE.” 


O! the day it came at last, 
When the glorious tramp was heard, 

And the boys came marching fifty-thousand strong, 
And we grasped each other’s hand, 

Tho’ we uttered not a word, 
As the booming of our cannon rolled along! 


O! the feeblest heart grew strong, 
‘And the most despondent sure, _ 

When we heard the thrilling sounds we loved so well, 
For we knew that want and woe 

We no longer should endure, 
When the hosts of freedom reached our prison cell! 


O! the war is over now, 
And we're safe at home again, 
- And the cause we starved and suffered for is won, 
But we never can forget, 
"Mid our woe and ’mid our pain, 
How the glorious Union men came tramping on! 


CHORUS. 


On, on, on, the boys came marching, 
Like a grand majestic sea, 


And they dashed away the guard from the heavy iron 
door, 


And we stood beneath the starry banner, free! 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP!” 


Music: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” sung by invisible solo singer 
or chorus. 


(Pantomime may be given by any number of soldiers in Union blue.) 
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PArTel=— "Rie PRISONERS? HOPE.” 


ScENE ON RISE OF CuRTAIN: Prison interior, very dirty and 
dilapidated. Union soldiers, in all sorts of wretched-looking 
uniforms, lying or sitting crouched on floor or sitting on 
boxes. One soldier, who seems a sort of leader, is seated 
on bench near stage rear center. 


Voices outside sing: 


“In the prison cell I sit, 
Thinking, mother, dear, of you, 

And our bright and happy home so far away, 
And the tears they fill my eyes 

Spite of all that I can do, 
Tho’ I try to cheer my comrades and be gay.” 


As music begins, curtain rises on scene. Soldier seated on 
bench is discovered with elbow of L. arm resting on arm of bench, 
L. side of forehead resting in L. hand; body slightly inclined L., 
eyes looking down and off R. front. On “And our bright and 
happy home, etc.,” his face beams with joy, and with a smile he 
lifts his face into view and looks off R. oblique front as if recall- 
ing scenes of childhood. Suddenly tears fill his eyes; he quickly 
brushes tears away with R. hand and straightens up. Unable to 
check tears, he gives them a rough brush away and rises hastily, 
moves among his fellow-prisoners, placing a hand on shoulder of 
one, or apparently saying a kind word to another, and so on. 
Faces of those he passes reflect his kindly act or thought. During 
this pantomime other prisoners have been sleeping, throwing dice, 
or playing cards. Some, seated in a separate group, give way to 
their sorrow. At times, card-players seem to forget the game 
and manifest their gloom; but, recalling their situation. give them- 
selves a reckless, don’t-care kind of shake and go on playing. 


CHORUS. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching on, 
O cheer up, comrades, they will come, will come, 
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And beneath the starry flag 
We shall breathe the air again 
Of the free-land in our own beloved home.” 


The soldier, who has been moving among his companions, 
begins suddenly to whistle; with twinkling eye he marches across 
the stage with soldierly bearing, keeping time to the music; then 
waves his hands gayly at comrades, as if to cheer them. All pris- 
oners rise at singing of “they will come, etc.” They seem in- 
spired and look upward where soldier is pointing at supposed 
starry flag. Their eyes glitter with delight at thought of flag, and 
they draw deep, sighing breaths, turning and pointing off front 
R., as they indicate their “beloved home.” Hold a few seconds 
as tableau. 


“Tn the battle front we stood, 
When their fiercest charge they made.” 


All stand in lines, facing audience, with hands out front, as 
if ready to charge with guns. They look fierce, ready to do or 
to die. 


“And they swept us off a hundred men or more.” 


Front line falls; other lines fall back a moment as if from 
fierce attack, then rush forward, jumping over fallen comrades, 
who quickly crawl out of harm’s way, falling in behind, when not 
seen by audience. 


“But before we reach’d their lines, 
They were beaten back dismay’d.” 


Faces lighten with joy and lines move forward on double quick, 


“And we heard the cry of vict’ry o’er and o’er.” 


All halt suddenly and wave caps again and again, 
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CHORUS. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching on, 
O cheer up, comrades, they will come, will come, 
And beneath the starry flag 
We shall breathe the air again 
Of the free-land in our own beloved home.” 


All tramp, keeping time to the music; pat one another’s 
shoulders ; halt about stage center ; look up joyously at supposed 
flag; then look about sadly, shaking heads; breathe deeply, turn 
and look off R. front, as if longing for that home so far away. 
Then all, with more or less sadness, move back to places on 
floor, box, or bench, taking all sorts of positions, looking off, 
down, or at companions. Stage grows darker; all is silent for 
a while. Music begins again. 


“So within the prison cell, 
We are waiting for the day 
That shall come to open wide the iron door.” 


As stage grows lighter, sleepers begin to stir and look long: 
ingly at stage front where iron door is supposed to be. Some 
move their arms indicating bursting open of prison door. 


“And the hollow eye grows bright, 
And the poor heart almost gay, 
As we think of seeing home and friends once more.” 


Prisoners’ eyes suddenly grow brighter, and they seem to feel 
new life as they think of home and friends and of what they hope 
will be theirs ere long. 

CHORUS. 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marciiitg on, 

O cheer up, comrades, they will come, will come, 
And beneath the starry flag 

We shall breathe the air again 
Of the free-land in our own beloved nome,” 
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All rise suddenly and march around to music of “Tramp, 
tramp, etc.,” then they stand in a group with arms around one 
another, looking up at supposed flag. Suddenly they raise arms 
and joyously wave them in direction of flag. With arms upraised 
all stand a moment, then move back to former places. Some sleep 
again, others throw dice or play cards, but their faces seem aglow 
with hope. 

Curtain may fall here, or, if desired, Part IJ. may now follow. 


Part Ii.—“‘ THE PRISONERS FREE.” 


Prisoners are in various positions and are most despondent. 


“O! the day it came at last, 
When the glorious tramp was heard.” 


Suddenly all sit erect; some place hands to ears in listening 
attitude; all are eager and watchful. Faces seem transformed. 
Off stage is sound of tramping feet—regular soldiers’ tread. 


“And the boys came marching fifty thousand strong, 
And we grasped each other's hand, 
Tho’ we uttered not a word, 
As the booming of our cannon rolled along!” 


Other soldiers, joyous and gay, enter stage; as they march 
along they seem to reach through bars of door and shake hands 
with prisoners within, who have sprung forward on their entrance. 
They grasp the hands held out to them and hold them while tears 
of joy stream down prisoners’ facés. Booming of cannon is 
heard outside. 


“O! the feeblest heart grew strong, 
And the most despondent sure, 
When we heard the thrilling sounds we loved so well, 
For we knew that want and woe, 
We no longer should endure, 
When the hosts of freedom reached our prison cell” 
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Prisoners are now joyous as their rescuers pass along, and 
they listen patiently to the hurrahs outside. For a moment their 
faces express their past sorrow, then they brighten as they think 
of the freedom that has come. 


CHORUS. 


“On, on, on, the boys came marching, 
Like a grand majestic sea, 
And they dashed away the guard from the heavy iron 
door, 
And we stood beneath the starry banner, free!” 


More soldiers, headed by a captain, enter. All come on stage 
with air of conquering heroes, and, with wide swing, act as though 
they were shoving away heavy bar that held iron door. Prisoners 
rush forth and hug one another with joy of freedom; seeing 
starry flag held aloft by a soldier, they stand with hands to caps 
in salute; then lift and swing caps, giving rousing cheer. 

Curtain falls a few moments, to rise on scene of grocery store, 
where a lot of soldiers are gossiping. When a newspaper: is 
brought in, telling of end of war, one soldier snatches it and begins 
to read the news, all the others eagerly listening. 


“O! the war 1s over now, 
And we're safe at home again, 
And the cause we starved and suffered for is won, 
But we never can forget, 
’Mid our woe and ’mid our pain, 
How the glorious Union men came tramping on!” 


As reading progresses, soldiers nod to one another, clasping 
hands on breast and expressing’ safety. They depict different 
kinds of sorrow as they place hands on mouths or stomachs. 
Suddenly their faces lighten joyously as they recan coming of 
soldiers and the happiness it, brought them. 
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CHORUS, 


“On, on, on, the boys came marching, 


And they dashed away the guard from the heavy tron 


All fall in and march majestically about stage; dash hands 
to R. and L. as if throwing aside bar that held thern prisoners ; 
stand and look at real flag now floating above them, gazing rever- 
ently at it and touching their caps. 


away. 


MortTHER: 
FATHER: 
MorHer: 


FATHER: 


MorHer: 


FATHER: 


MoruHer: 


FATHER: 


MorHer: 


FATHER: 


MoruHer: 


FATHER: 


MorTHer: 


FATHER: 


Moruer: 


to-day. 
FATHER: 


Like a grand majestic sea, 


‘door, 


And we stood beneath the starry banner, free!” 


IS HIGH LICENSE A REMEDY? 


Our boy is out late nights. 

Well, we must tax the saloons $50. 
Husband, I believe John drinks. 

We must put up that tax to $100. 

My dear husband, our boy is being ruined. 
Try ’em awhile at $200. 

Oh, my God! my boy came home drunk! 
Well, well! we must make it $300. 

Just think, William, our boy is in jail. 

[ll fix those saloons. Tax ’em $400. 

My poor child is a confirmed drunkard. 
Up with that tax, and make it $500. 

Our once noble boy is a wreck. 

Now I'll stop ’em; make it $600. 


We carried our poor boy to a drunkard’s grave 


Well, I declare! We must regulate this traffic; 


we ought to have made that tax $1,000. 


Curtain falls as music dies 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, 


Romantic AcTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT worDs). 


CHARACTERS: One girl, one man. 
CostuMEs: Riding-costume for girl; ordinary costume for man. 
STAGE-SETTING: Library or sitting-room, with desk, etc. 


STORY TO BE READ TO AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME IS GIVEN: 
Girl, having received a letter from girl friend and a letter 
from her suitor, compares both letters, and suspects suitor of 
having written his letter at girl friend’s house. Deciding to 
write suitor an angry letter, she writes and destroys several 
letters before writing one satisfactory to her, but suitor ap- 
pears before letter is sent, resulting in reconciliation. 


ANTOMIME represents a young woman entering room after 
spirited ride. She catches sight of letter on mantel. It is 

from her lover. He is coming. Soon another letter arrives, say- 
ing he is detained. This is written on paper that corresponds ex- 
actly with that used by a girl friend, whose letter she snatches 
from her work-basket, and, after comparing them, her suspicions 
are aroused that his letter was written while visiting her friend. 
Aha! that is why he cannot come, is it? She sits down to write 
him an angry letter and tears up several. Meanwhile, her lover 
enters silently, creeps behind her chair and peeps over her shoul- 
der. The letter is finished, she turns to ring bell, faces him as he 
stands with outstretched arms, letter falls tc floor—reconciliation. 


CURTAIN. 
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WRONG WAY TO GIVE PANTOMIME, 


Girl enters room gaily, makes movement as if laying down 
hat and whip, gives start and snatches up letter, which everyone 
in front can see she has been watching out of the corner of her 
eye all the time. She sits down to her imaginary work-basket 
and begins to hem something, a handkerchief, presumably, lift- 
ing her head every now and then as if listening for a footstep. 
All this is entirely wrong and not a bit natural. 


RIGHT WAY TO GIVE PANTOMIME, 


What girl should do is to go straight to mirror when she comes 
in, and before she takes off her hat, and why? Just to see if her 
hat is becoming or not, also to see if she has looked as well as 
usual this afternoon. Any woman is apt to do this when she 
comes in from the street—that is, if she thinks no one is watching 
her. As to starting when she sees the letter, she does not know 
it is his letter until she sees the handwriting on it. When she 
sits down to sew, she should select needle and thread, put»her 
finger into mouth before she puts on thimble, get her thread 
tangled, prick her finger, etc. All these bits of stage business 
are what give color and life to a pantomime. 


WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OF? 
What are little boys made of? 
What are little boys made of? 
Frogs and snails, and little dogs’ tails, 
And that’s what little boys are made of. 


WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 
What are little girls made of ? 
UWhat are little girts made of? 
Sugar and spice and all that’s nice, 
And that’s what little girls are made of. 
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SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


Tuomas Hoop. 


ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 


“Work—work—work ! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof. 
It’s, oh, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


“Work—work—work ! 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in my dream! 


“Oh, men with sisters dear! 
Oh, men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
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Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


“But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own,— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fast I keep: 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“Work—work—work! 

My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags; 

A shattered roof, and this naked floor; 
A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


“Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work—work—work! 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand! 


“Work—work—work! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work ! 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
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While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet! 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh, but for one short hour, 

A respite, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 


CHARACTERS: One or several women. 
Costumes: Shabby dresses partly covered with aprons. 
Make-up: Heavy, red eye-lids; dejected lines about mouth. 


Music: “Song of the Shirt” (see page 95). 


Scene: As curtain rises woman, or women, are seen seated 
busily sewing about tables on which are all sorts of shirts. 


“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt! ” 


During stanza much movement, such as shifting uneasily 
on chairs, laying work down, taking work from table, getting 
thread, breaking it off, threading needle, knotting thread, mois- 
tening thread in mouth, stitching by hand, etc. All sewing is 
done in weary, half-hearted, dejected manner. Now and then 
heavy eyelids lift and the sewer looks about room at poverty and 
dirt; then, drawing a deep sigh, looks back at work again. On 
“Stitch! stitch! stitch!” begin to hum or sing softly “Song of 
the Shirt!” If pantomime is by more than one woman, then 
every one should make different movement or do something dif- 
ferent from others. All, however, sing. If more than one 
woman take part, lines three and four should be changed to read: 
“Women sat, in unwomenly rags, plying their needles and 
thread ;” and lines seven and eight should be changed to read: 


“And still with voices of dolorous pitch, they sang the ‘Song 
OF the Shirt)” 
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“ “Work—work—work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof.” 


Women no longer sing but steadily sew as stage-lights change 
from light to dark, music continuing as background until further 
directions, 


“It’s, oh, to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this 1s Christian work? ” 


Stop sewing, suddenly clasp hands, looking up or off, head 
slightly tilted, expression of sorrow. Nod head, then shake head 
as if realizing lack of soul in woman. Go on sewing as if dis- 
gusted and wearied with such work. 


“ “W ork—work—work! 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
W ork—work—work! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim!” 


Sew steadily, stopping suddenly and holding hand over head 
in Distraction. Look around as if noting time, returning to 
work; and, after a while, bring work nearer and nearer to eyes. 


“ “Seam and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in my dream, ” 


Point in turn to “seam,” “gusset,” “band,” then point to them 
in reverse order. Sew on buttons and fall into attitude of Sleep, 
each in different position, sewing on buttons as if in a dream. 
If more than one woman take part, line three should be changed 
to read: “Till over the buttons we fall asleep.” 
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“ ‘Oh, men! with sisters dear! 
Oh, men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen yowre wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! ” 


Look up, stop sewing, put out both hands in pleading. In- 
dicate other women on “mothers and wives.” Shake head in 
sadness from side to side, pointing to other women with deep 
tragic expression. 


“ ‘Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt? ” 


All return to sewing, glancing around and moving lips as if 
tasting food. Discovering dirt on floor, pull up shirt as if afraid 
of soiling it. Break off thread, double thread needle, knot thread 
and act as if sewing on long shirt like shroud. 


“But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own,— 
Because of the fast I keep. 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap!” 


Expression of Horror. Act as if brushing or shoving away 
with both hands death phantom, from which turn and look at 
self. Clasp hands on chest and look upward pleadingly on “O 
God.” Place hand on stomach, and move mouth as if tasting, 
holding out both hands looking at them and at arms as if solil- 
oquizing over cheapness of flesh and blood. 


“ ‘Work—work—work! 
My labor never flags; 
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And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread, and rags; 

A shattered roof, and this naked floor; 
A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


Resume sewing, looking off into distance with expression of 
general dissatisfaction, show alertness and earnestness on “what 
are its wages?” In Disgust and Rage indicate bed of straw, 
crust of bread, your own clothes; point to roof, floor, table, 
broken chair, bare walls, passing into expression of Weariness 
and Sorrow. 


“ “W ork—work—work! 

From weary chime to chime; 

W ork—work—work! 
As prisoners work for crime. 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand!” 


Resume sewing, stopping and listening to bells. Shake head 
drearily as if thinking of the work prisoners do. Point to 
“band,” “gusset,” “seam,” then point to them in reverse order. 
Place hand on chest, giving expression of heart-sadness, letting 
hand go to head, with expression of brain-stupor, dropping both 
hands out front, palms up, and looking at them as if too tired 
to think any more. 


“ “Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work! 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
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As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring?” 


Hands clasped down front, expression of face dull and down- 
cast. On fourth line face suddenly brightens. R. hand waves 
outwardly to indicate swallows under eaves, passing into flutter- 
ing movement to indicate “sunny backs” of swallows. Hand 
goes to ear to listen to twittering of swallows, face lightening 
at thought of sunshine. Stage-lights have grown suddenly 
brighter. 


“ ‘Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet! 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal!’.” 


Chest expands and face brightens at thought of breathing 
perfume of “cowslip and primrose ;” face turning skyward and 
returning to look at grass at feet. With hands clinched on 
breast, rise from chair, lifting and expanding body, and walk 
briskly about as if feeling new life. 


“ “Oh, but for one short hour, 

A respite, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
Put in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread? ” 


Hands clasped, far-away gaze as if feeling intense longing. 
Point to shirts, turning away as if realizing great amount of 
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work to be done. Shake head on “leisure” and raise eyes on 
“love or hope.” Place hands over eyes on “time for grief” and 
give expression of being sorrow-laden. Pick up work with sort 
of desperate energy, and with half-suppressed sobs, wiping eyes 
and brushing away tear-drops that have fallen on work. 


“With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—Stitch—-Stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich!— 
She sang this ‘Song of the Shirt?” 


Pantomime same as Stanza 1. Singing continues as curtain 
falls. 


SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


(Sung to tune of “Tired.’’) 


ISTEN to the Song of the Shirt, 
A song of Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, 
Of scurrying, hurrying, worrying along, 
For we ne’er have time for song. 
And it’s stitch, stitch, stitch, the whole day through; 
It’s stitch, stitch, stitch at night, 
All hopes seem wrapped so close and tight, 
Into the seams of the shirt. 


How glad we'll be when we at last 
Go home to our Father dear, 

Away from the shirt and tiresome work, 
With its never ending seam. 

We'll rest forever high above, 
Rest in the arms of love, 

Where all is peace, and joy supreme, 
And life one blissful dream. 
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JUANITA AND CARLOS. 


SPANISH ROMANTIC ACTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT WORDS). 


CHARACTERS: 
JUANITA. CARLOS. 
Juanita’s FATHER. Juanita’s MoTHeERr. 
Juanita’s UNCLE. DUENNA. 


Maid, Dancers and Servants. 


CosTuMES: Spanish. 


Music: Music to be played throughout pantomime: “‘The Car- 
men” for Juanita’s special dance, ‘Dance of the Butterflies” 
for Butterflies’ Dance. 


Story TO BE READ To AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
Juanita and Carlos are two Spanish lovers. Owing to.Car- 
los’s poverty Juanita’s father is seriously opposed to their 
attachment. Complications arise, which finally result in mar- 
riage of lovers, without father’s consent. Just as marriage 
is taking place, news comes to Juanita’s father that Carlos 
has come into possession of a large fortune. Father is im- 
mediately reconciled and sends for Juanita and Carlos, re- 
ceiving them with many blessings and great joy. 


Scene I.—A Gala Day in Spain. 


EAUTIFUL Spanish dance is given by young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Music changes. Juanita is brought forward by two 

girl friends, who bow, and join their companions, as Juanita gives 
special dance. She is highly applauded by her friends, as she 
bows and runs back among them. Two young men come for- 
ward with a rustic throne entwined with flowers. Carlos goes 
to Juanita, takes her by hand and leads her to throne. Little 
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girl, dressed as Spanish fairy, comes forward with wreath of 
flowers. Carlos takes it, kneels before Juanita, rises and places 
it upon her head. Those in background keep time to orchestra, 
as a dozen little girls, dressed as butterflies, give ‘““Dance of the 
Butterflies” (see page 158) about queen of festival. While this 
is done, Duenna enters and furtively watches Juanita and Carlos. 
She now rushes forward, stamps her foot, shakes fist threaten- 
ingly at Carlos, snatches Juanita’s crown, throws it on ground 
and, quickly covering Juanita’s face with a mantilla, hurries her © 
away. Butterflies hang their heads in sadness, as they slowly 
file off stage. Dancers look angry and disgusted. Some of them 
shake their tambourines after Duenna and go away; one or two 
lingeringly look back at Carlos, and one wag points his finger at 
him and laughs as he runs away. Carlos dashes after him as 
curtain falls. 


Scene Il. —Juamnita’s Home. 


Duenna is telling story of Juanita’s conduct at festival. 
Mother is shocked; father is highly incensed. Juanita begins 
to cry, opens locket on her chain, kisses picture, and shows it to 
father and mother, as she clasps it to her bosom. Father seizes 
her by arm, takes key from his pocket, gives it Duenna and 
tells her to lock Juanita in her room. Mother censures daughter, 
and turns her back on her. Maid cries. Father and mother 
leave stage, following Juanita and Duenna. Maid is alone. She 
wrings her hands and weeps. Suddenly she stops, claps her 
hands together, dances around stage, puts on hat and runs away. 


CURTAIN. 


Scene II].—The Lover’s Despair. 


Carlos is seated at table with head bowed on arms. He starts 
up, takes dirk from belt, keenly eyes its edge, and strides across 
stage, striking at imaginary antagonist. Just then maid rushes 
up to him and graphically describes scene at Juanita’s home. She 
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kisses imaginary locket, wrings hands, cries, and makes Carlos 
fully understand Juanita’s condition. Carlos is distressed, runs 
fingers through hair, and walks back and forth across stage. 
Suddenly he stops, in deep thought, with folded arms, head 
bowed. A fruit and flower-vender comes trudging along. 
Carlos looks up, his face brightens, he signals man to come near. 
He selects bouquet, pays for it, seats himself at stand, takes note- 
book from pocket, hurriedly writes a note and places it among 
flowers. Maid, during this time, has quickly dried her tears, and 
has been flirting with flower-vender. Carlos calls to her, shows 
her note and bids her hurry to Juanita. 


CurRTAIN. 
ScENE IV.—The Escape. 


Interior of Juanita’s room is seen. She, in deep distress, is” 
sitting on couch. Door of her room is locked and Duenna is 
sitting by it. She is slowly nodding, as she lazily fans ,herself 
with large fan. Maid is seen in background watching her. 
Duenna falls asleep, maid steals key from her apron-pocket, 
unlocks door and goes into Juanita’s room. She gives the 
flowers. Juanita takes them in her arms, hugs and kisses them, 
and reads note. She tells maid to assist her and makes her un- 
derstand that she must get out at high window of her room. 
Maid rushes into closet, gets step-ladder, and places it against 
wall. Window is opened and Carlos is seen below. He quickly 
assists Juanita out of window. Maid places ladder in closet, 
lowers curtain, locks door, slips key into Duenna’s pocket and 
is gone. 

CurTAIN. 


SceNE. V.—The Marriage. 


Stage is darkened. Juanita and Carlos are kneeling before 


priest. They rise. He congratulates them and they pass quickly 
off stage. 


CurTAIN, 
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Scene VI.—Discovery and Reconciliation. 


Duenna is still asleep, snoring. Servant comes to her with 
a waiter on which Juanita’s dinner is placed. She sets down 
waiter, shakes Duenna, points to dinner and to clock, signifying 
that it is late. Duenna starts up, rubs eyes, yawns, gets key from 
pocket, unlocks door, motioning servant to enter. Servant does 
so, but, not seeing Juanita, sets waiter on table and begins to look 
for her. She rushes back to Duenna, throwing up her hands and 
shaking head, as if to say, “She’s gone; she’s gone!’ Duenna 
rushes inte room, searches closet, looks under couch, wrings 
hands, pushes curtain aside, and, seeing open window, throws 
apron over her head and rushes frantically out of room. She re- 
turns with father and mother. Mother screams and falls in 
swoon; father seizes old sword from wall, waves it in air, takes 
his hat and is rushing out at door, when his brother enters with 
bundle of papers. He unrolls papers, showing them to father. 
Father is rejoiced. He rings for servant, sends him for Juanita 
and Carlos, runs to his wife, explains to her that Carlos has sud- 
denly become rich. Mother soon revives, through attention of 
servants, and heartily blesses and congratulates Juanita and 
Carlos, who now enter. The fruit-vender and maid enter and all 
dance as curtain falls. 


WHY SHE WANTED A FREE HAND. 


ARDENT LOVER [seated on sofa and taking hold of her lily- 
white hand]. Clotilde, I love you! May I call you Clotty? 

Sue. Adolphus Jinks, release my hand! 

ARDENT Lover [hissing through his gold-filled teeth]. An- 
swer me first. 

SHE. Let go my hand! I insist. 

ARDENT Lover. No, cruel girl, your beauty has made me des- 
perate. I will have an answer! Why should I release your hand? 

Sue. Because—my back hair is coming down, and I wish 
to fix it. 
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OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


SAMUEL WoopworRTH. 


OW dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
H When fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well. 


The moss-covered bucket I hailed as a treasure, 
For often at noon when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white, pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And drooping with coolness it rose from the well. 


How sweet from the green, mossy rim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; 

Not a full, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Tho’ filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well. 


CHORUS. 


The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well, 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 


CHARACTERS: One boy and one girl, and several men or women. 


CostuMES: Boy with trousers rolled to knees, with legs bare and 
brown, in shirt sleeves, one suspender only, old wide- 
brimmed straw hat. Women wear calico gowns, kerchiefs 
around necks, sunbonnets; men wear blue-jeans or other 
country costumes. 


Music: “Old Oaken Bucket.” First stanza sung as solo, duet, 
trio, or quartet; chorus sung by persons who later appear as 
haymakers. 


STAGE-SETTING: Screen or curtain at extreme background, 
painted, or with colored crayon sketched to represent picture 
described in first stanza. Sometimes colored crayon gives 
excellent effect on small platforms. Stretch open wire-net- 
ting of low height, short distance in front of background, 
coming from each side of stage far enough to allow opening 
for performers to pass out to stage. Have aisle, thus made, 
wide enough for people to come from wings to this entrance 
as if it were a country lane. Cover netting with green 
boughs, vines or leaves, to make the effect of vine-covered 
wall or fence. Let effect of picture and scenery be that of 
high noon. Plenty of blue in sky of landscape. If painting 
cannot be done, pin vines or leaves on green net. On half 
of platform width down front, stretch black gauze curtain 
over whole scene to soften effect of tableau. In foreground 
construct old-style well-curb. This can be done by using 
square packing-box stained to represent weather-beaten 
boards. A vine or small bush placed as if growing by well 
will add to effect. There should also be a stone for girl 
to stand on. If representation is stone, have well-curb round. 
Have long pole, answering for well-sweep, to inner end of 
which bucket is fastened. Large wooden key, such as paint- 
ers use, is very like old-fashioned bucket. Bucket can be 
made also of small nail-keg. Cover keg with green-fringed 
paper to represent moss. If well-sweep is not practicable. 
try pulley-rope fastened to frame-work made on well and 
eoming a few feet above it. At one end of stage have mass 
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of green for “the deep-tangled wild-wood,” and at one end 
have branches covered with pink and white blossoms, or, 
more appropriate to summer season, green branches. A 
rustic bridge can easily be constructed at opposite end from 
well. Stage-setting need not be a needless piece of work for 
a short time, as whole background can be used after song 
for outdoor scene during remainder of program; the well 
being removed after song. 


Scene: Man sits in easy chair down front L. of stage, leaning 
head on hand, elbow on arm of chair. 


During first two lines man is apparently in reverie, passing 
hands, or L. hand over eyes in dreamy way. As third line is 
sung, tableau comes gradually into view. If lights can be ar- 
ranged to have picture entirely in darkness until third line, effect 
will be enhanced by having light turned gradually on; but, if this 
is not possible, a second curtain must conceal scene and be drawn 
at appropriate moment. Man is absorbed in pleasant -reverie 
during first stanza and on first line of second stanza he turns to- 
ward scene and waves R. hand toward it, palm open, and half 
turned up; index-finger leading. On second line, boy appears 
down lane at R., whistling “Old Oaken Bucket” in time and on 
line with song. Haymaker singers now appear, coming slowly, 
and with appearance of having a merry time, down lane R. At 
L., from direction of house, come two women and a little girl 
carrying baskets and pails containing luncheon. Haymakers 
have rake, sickle, and scythe, if one can be made with a wooden 
blade to avoid accident, but painted with aluminum to represent 
steel. They divide into groups; eight or teh persons are enough 
for background and song; and, with gestures indicating merry 
conversation, men and women arrange themselves as if for noon- 
day meal. One or two men recline on ground; mischievous 
maiden may tickle would-be sleeper with a straw, and any little 
prank may be played to give natural appearance to scene. Sem- 
blance of jokes and conversation is kept up as “business,” but song 
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goes on without interruption. Do not distribute lunch, as this 
would make scene too literal, and do away with imaginative and 
poetic effect of pantomime. Boy’ continues coming down to well, 
and times his action to wording of poem so to take hold of bucket 
on fifth line of second stanza, and on last-line bringing bucket from 
well. On second chorus one or two men dip water, one in a tin- 
dipper found on ground by well, another getting tin-cup from one 
of the women who brought lunch. Little girl, who has come from 
house, may go to well; and on first two lines of third stanza after 
boy has drunk his long draught, he turns and sees little girl; 
and, helping her up to well-curb, he tips bucket for her to drink. 
Tableau is continued to end of third stanza; little girl and boy 
sit and look into lunch-basket, pull out fresh white cloth, spread it 
on ground, take knives and forks to place on cloth and other sim- 
ilar action with intervals of play that children would make, is 
pantomime for remainder of stanza. Man in reverie at front of 
stage, turns to audience on fifth line, and on sixth line appears 
to brush away tear, carrying R. hand in sweeping gesture once 
more toward picture, but not turning head toward it as before. 
All persons on stage rise, stand in broken semicircle or in groups 
they have before formed, and all sing chorus, man posing down 
front singing with them and curtain is drawn in front of gauze- 
screen; or lights gradually grow dim, shutting out scene. This 
leaves man easily to step off stage or remain in chair while 
curtain is dropped at front of stage. If man is reader and is 
to give another number, curtain can be dropped and raised for 
next number; or, if encore is called, when curtain rises man and 
chair should have disappeared and pictured background with hay- 
makers singing chorus should be shown. 


WHY MABEL WAS MAD. 


Extra. Mad at him? Why, he wrote a lovely poem to her. 

Louise. Yes, but she never read it. When she saw the title 
of it she tore the whole thing up in a fit of anger. You see, he 
called his poem, “Lines on Mabel’s Face.” ; 
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ISRAEL’S WOMANHOOD. 


—EEEEEE 


jee Se Kanie rer 


SRAEL! Unto thy fair daughters, peerless in their gentle 
blood, 
Do I weave this simple sonnet, penned to Hebrew womanhood. 
Lovely maids and noble matrons! Though thy hands and feet 
have toiled, 
Never has dishonor stained thee, shame thy tender beauty soiled. 


Oh, that, like thy own sweet minstrel—called the lowly Shep- 
herd-King,— 

I might sweep the harp of Zion, smitten by an angel’s wing; 

Praise thy purity of spirit; swell thy glory’s sweet renown, 

Till thy beauty, changed to music, drowned all echoes but thy 
own! 


Lo, in bridal-like procession, pass thy daughters in review: 

Eve, the empress of creation, decked with Eden’s morning dew; 

She who gave death’s fruit to Adam—not so dreadful as it 
seemed,— 

That her tested love might lead him into Paradise redeemed. 


Sweet Rebekah! how thy beauty throws around my heart a 
spell, 

Till, like Isaac, lowly kneeling, I, too, greet thee at the well; 

I, too, honor and adore thee by thy simple virtues won, 

Stainless as the snows of Hermon, lifted to the Syrian sun. 


Next, in sorrow’s veil approaching, Rachel bows her troubled 
nead, 
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Grieving for her absent children, weeping for her loved ones 
dead. 

Pure and martyr-like devotion! Never yet has woman’s soul, 

Loving, wept for those who loved her, like this Niobe of old! 


But a gentler music charms me; lo, what joyful ecstacy! 
*Tis the song of Miriam wafted from the waters of the sea. 
Hark, again I catch the murmur of the mellow fields; forsooth, 
‘Tis the sweet voice of Naomi, whispering to her daughter Ruth. 


Hannah next, who led young Samuel to the service of the Lord; 

Jephthah’s daughter, whose devotion proved her noble father’s 
word ; 

Esther, who so gently taught us what true womanhood doth mean, 

That she needs no outward sceptre who is inwardly a queen. 


Lastly, thou, O gentle Mary, queen of all the queens of earth, 
Thou, too, wast a Hebrew maiden, thou a child of royal birth. 
But my stricken harp is silent and my lips refuse to sing, 
Pour thy pity down upon me, O my Saviour and my King! 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “ISRAEL’S WOMANHOOD.” 


CHARACTERS: 

Eve HANNAH. 
REBEKAH. JEPHTHAH’s DAUGHTER. 
RACHEL. ESTHER. 
Miriam. Mary. 
RuTH. SAMUEL. 
NAOMI Four ANGELS. 

READER. 


Costumes: Hebrew women of Bible times, and Angel costumes. 
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TaBLEAU: Tableau should be rehearsed repeatedly. If there is 
no music, performers should count mentally to measure time 
so that manager may learn exact time taken. 


Music: Soft dreamy religious music as background during 
entire entertainment. Chant, “Sing ye to the Lord.” 


SraGe-SETTING: Side-walls of stage draped with Oriental hang- 
ings. Let drapery also extend from sides of ceiling to 
center of ceiling, tying drapery overhead at stage center, 
forming a huge rosette. 


A and b are entrances, c is a small platform, six or seven feet square 
and a half-foot high. Large arm chair should be placed at e. Chair and 
platform must be either painted white or covered with white cloth to imi- 
tate a throne of purity. An ancient Hebrew well should be at 9. 


On “Lo, in bridal-like procession,” Eve enters at b, so she 
can be seated on throne when Reader says, “Eve, the empress 
of creation, decked with Eden’s morning dew;” then she gets off 
throne and in deep Dejection walks to 1. For an instant she 
raises hands to heaven in Supplication, then stands in attitude of 
Shame and Repentance. 
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Rebekah enters from a, gracefully bearing Oriental water-jar 
and walks to well. There she may either put down jar and seem 
to be drawing water or she may repose artistically, holding jar. 

Sorrow-stricken Rachel comes from 0} and takes her place 
at 2, in attitude of Deepest Grief. 

“But a gentler music charms me; lo, what joyful ecstacy ;” 
Reader pauses here, while Miriam chants in solemn joy and relig- 
ious triumph: “Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 
Then gracefully holding timbrel in hand, she glides in at a, and 
takes her place at 10. 

Ruth and Naomi, their faces expressing tender affection for 
each other, and their whole attention apparently absorbed in 
earnest conversation, enter at b, and take their places near to- 
gether at 3 and 4. 

Hannah’s face expresses maternal tenderness, subdued and 
glorified by perfect faith in God, as she leads little Samuel from 
a, and places him in front of her at 8, while she stands at 7. 

If Jephthah’s Daughter be talented in expressing many emo- 
tions in a short time, she can come out from b, as a joyous 
innocent girl to meet her father, then change to a terror-stricken 
woman about to be slaughtered, and at last take her place at 5 
as a daughter born and reared to absolute submission, even unto 
death. 

Esther walks from a to 6 with the gentle dignity of a woman 
and the regal grace of a queen. 

Mary comes from b and modestly takes her place on throne. 
Her face expresses sweetness, humility, love for all humanity, 
and perfect resignation to God’s will. 

When the Reader has finished, each figure takes attitude of 
Prayer, Praise, or Reverence toward God, those nearest front 
of stage kneeling, while Four Angels glide behind Mary’s throne, 
d, f, g, h, taking positions and facial expressions like those in 
“The Mother of Christ,” painted by August Roth. 

CURTAIN. 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 


HE sun shines bright on the old Kentucky home, 
’Tis summer, the darkies are gay; 

The corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day. 

The young folks roll on the little cabin-floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright, 

By ’m by, hard times comes a-knocking at the door, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night! 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, ° 
On the meadow, the hill, and the shore; 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin-door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight; 

The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night! 


The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 
Wherever the darky may go; 

A few more days, and the trouble all will end 
In the field where the sugarcanes grow; 

A few more days for to tote the weary load, 
No matter, twill never be light, 

A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night! 
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CHORUS. 


Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more to-day! 

We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home, far away. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “My Op Kentucky Homer.” 


CHARACTERS: One white overseer, one white woman; any num- 
ber black men, women and children. 


CosTUMES: Overseer, linen clothes with broad-brimmed hat; 
white woman in old lady up-to-date costume; one darky in 
butler’s uniform; all others in cheap and tawdry dress of 
darkies in prosperity, later in dress of darkies in poverty and 
wretchedness. 


Music: “My Old Kentucky Home,” sung by invisible chorus 
during performance. ‘Olcott’s Home Song” sung by darky 
and mistress. 


StacE-SETTING: During first stanza, Southern plantation back- 
ground; old mansion exterior L.; log-cabin with candle- 
lighted interior R., open door showing interior; foreground 
shows cornfield. During second stanza same setting except 
foreground has no cornfield—all looks drear and desolate. 
During third stanza, cottonfield scene; same background as 
preceding stanzas, cottonfield being suggested by plants to 
which are tied bunches of cotton; cotton plants should be 
far enough apart for workmen to pass among them. 


Scene: Before curtain—Old darky stands near old white mis- 
tress seated R. front, near footlights in front of drop curtain ; 
mistress has pathetic and sorrowful expression, old darky 
looking at her with wistful and loving gaze. Behind curtain 
—As curtain rises, darkies are dancing about stage, some 
singing joyously and with hands and feet keeping time for the 
dancers, Entire stage has bright and summery look, 
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“The sun shines bright on the old Kentucky home, 
’Tis summer, the darkies are gay; 

The*corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day. 

The young folks roll on the little cabin-floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright, 

By’m by, hard times comes a-knocking at the door, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night!” 


With line “corn top’s ripe,” etc., all point towards corn, some 
handling leaves and some handling corn-silks. They point towards 
meadow, all standing in Listening attitude, while birds sing 
off stage. Meanwhile, children are playing on cabin-floor. On 
“little-cabin floor,” children roll about laughing boisterously, 
continuing same action during next line. On “By’m by, hard 
times,” etc., weird, wretched-looking man enters, causing darkies 
to shudder and to look at one another anxiously, to stop dancing 
and to gather in groups, watching man’s movements. As man 
approaches cabin, stage grows slightly darker; as he knocks at 
side of cabin, children look up and flee in fright. Other darkies, 
with frightened looks, exit slowly, waving hands in farewell to 
their old home, during last line, and curtain falls. 


CHORUS. 


“Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more to-day! 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home, far away.” 


Old darky at stage front heaves sigh, looks at weeping mis- 
tress, while voices off stage sing chorus. On “We will sing one 
song,”’ etc., mistress wipes tears from eyes, rising and standing 
before faithful servant, looking at him tenderly until end of 
chorus. First stanza and choris of “Kentucky Home Song” are 
sung by darky and mistress, when mistress resumes seat, darky 
standing near with wistful, watchful eyes. 
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“KENTUCKY HOME SONG.”—Stanza I. 


(Sung to tune of ‘“Olcott’s Home Song,’’) 


“You ask me why tears arise, 
To these poor wanderers’ eyes, 
But when we view that spot so dear, 
Nothing can check these heart-felt tears. 


CHORUS. 


“Home, Kentucky home, oh, that word so dear, 
Home, home, home, be it ever so drear; 
When all else fails to cheer and atone, 
We long for that old spot, home, Kentucky home.” 


“They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 

On the meadow, the hill, and the shore; 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin-door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight; 

The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night!” 


Darkies sit on benches or lie in lazy attitudes on ground. 
They pay no attention to various musical sounds going on, nor 
do they notice rising of moon behind them. After a while, one 
darky after another gets up and moves lazily off stage. 


CHORUS. 


“Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more to-day! 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the Old Kentucky home, far away.” 
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Curtain drops at end of Stanza II., darky at stage front ap- 
proaches mistress, and sings to her “Weep no more, etc.” Both 
move to stage front center and sing Stanza Il. of “Kentucky 
Home Song,” and chorus. Mistress resumes seat, darky standing 
with hand resting lightly on arm of her chair. Both have glad 
expression. 


“KENTUCKY HOME SONG.”—Stanza II. 


“Where cotton grows, and sugarcane, too, 
Where hearts are true and love rules queen, 
Where wand’rers ne’er may feel alone, 
Such is the spot that we call home.” 


CHORUS. 


“Home, Kentucky home, oh, that word so dear, 
Home, Kentucky home, be it ever so drear; 
When all else fails to cheer and atone, : 
We look to that dear spot, home, Kentucky home.” 


“The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 

Wherever the darky may go; 

A few more days, and the trouble all will end 
In the field where the sugarcanes grow; 

A few more days for to tote the weary load, 
No matter, ’twill never be light, 

A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night!” 


Men and women darkies hard at work, overseer with whip 
standing on guard. Darkies, bending under heavy baskets of 
cotton, enter; now and then man and woman dragging big basket 
between them come in together. All have sad and weary expres- 
sion; they at intervals look towards sky, gloomily shaking their 
heads. Very old darkies enter and totter across stage. 
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“Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more to-day! 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home, far away.” 


As curtain falls on last line of stanza old darky goes to mis- 
tress and sings chorus; both move to stage front and sing fol- 
lowing: 


“KENTUCKY HOME SONG.”—Stanza ITI. 


“Farewell once more Kentucky home, 
We joy to say farewell, 
We can ever dream of you so dear, 
Nothing can check our sorrowful tear.” 


CHORUS. 


“For, home, home, Kentucky home so dear, 
Home, Kentucky home, our best belov’d so near, 
All else has failed to cheer and atone, 
Except thoughts of that spot, dear Kentucky home.” 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Action Poem. 


Y do they come? I know, I know, 
I guessed their secret long ago. 
They put on their dresses of pink and white 
And come when the days are long and light, 
And smile, and smile 
For a little while, 
To tell the children that, some fine day, 
When summer is hurrying fast away, 
Rosy apples will hang up there 
Just where the bonny blossoms were, 
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COURTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Humorous RoMANTIC ACTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT WORDS). 


CHARACTERS: One woman, one girl, one young man, one boy. 


Costumes: Ordinary every-day clothes or up-to-date society 
clothes. 


STAGE-SETTING: Sitting-room interior, with chairs, table, rug, 
Ee 


Story TO BE READ TO AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
Young man, trying to court girl, is thwarted by disapproving 
mother, and by girl’s brother who at most inopportune times 
calls mother’s attention to lover’s advances. 


OTHER sits at table, darning stockings. Daughter sits op- 
posite, also sewing. Small boy sits on floor, playing with 

tools. Loud knock is heard; mother arises, goes to door, opens it. 
Young man enters. He bows awkwardly to mother, goes to girl, 
and shakes hands with her. Mother seems displeased, and 
motions him to be seated in chair, at far end of room. He sits 
down. Mother resumes her seat, and begins sewing. Young 
man looks at girl, who in turn smiles at him. He pulls chair 
quietly over toward her. Mother, busy sewing, does not notice 
this, until boy gives loud sneeze. Young man starts in affright. 
Mother looks up, and scowls at him. She goes to daughter, 
examines work, and motions her to sew more rapidly. She takes 
her seat, picks up stockings, and begins sewing again. She turns 
back toward daughter. Young man takes advantage of oppor- — 
tunity, and again draws chair-close to girl’s side. He is in act of 
placing arm around her, when boy, who has been inflating paper 
bag, bursts it, making loud noise. They all jump. Young man 
grabs chair, and awkwardly pulls it back to corner of room. 
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Mother scolds daughter, and boy is convulsed with laughter as 
young man frowns and shakes fist at him. Another knock is 
heard. Mother leaves room. Presently she returns, and motions 
to boy that she is going out again, and insists on his watching 
young man and girl. She goes to girl, examines work, shakes 
head in evident displeasure, motions her to sew more rapidly, then 
leaves room. Young man goes to boy, and offers him some 
money; boy shakes his head in refusal. More money is offered; 
still he refuses. Third time he accepts, picks up hat, and rushes 
from room. Young man appears much delighted, brings chair 
near to girl, sits down in awkward manner. Girl is trying to 
thread needle; young man offers to thread it for her. He tips 
chair forward, as he leans toward girl. Just then door opens, 
and in rushes boy, much out of breath, holding large bag of candy 
in hand. As he hurries past young man, he catches foot in chair, 
upsetting it, and young man sprawls awkwardly on floor. At 
this juncture mother returns. Boy shows her bag of candy, 
motions that young man had given him money. Mother scolds 
him. Daughter is ready to weep, and young man shakes fist at 
boy. Mother attracts daughter’s attention to clock. Daughter 
nods head, looks worried. Mother sits down, and resumes sew- 
ing. She soon falls asleep. Young man again attempts to place 
chair by girl’s side, but boy, who has been playing with tools, 
suddenly pounds on floor. This awakens mother, who looks 
around in bewildered manner. She gazes sleepily at clock, then 
motions boy to go to bed. He rises slowly, and leaves room. 
Mother again commences sewing, but in short time is fast 
asleep. Young man rises, goes toward her on tiptoes, and gazes 
at her. Being satisfied that she is sound asleep, he picks up table 
by her side, and places it in middle of room; upon table he piles 
two chairs, then throws a cover over all. Back of this he places 
two chairs, then motions girl to sit down. She sits in bashful 
manner, and he sits beside her, looking happy. Presently door 
opens slowly, and boy peeps in; he gazes at couple, then at mother, 
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then silently creeps into room. Young couple are too much 
absorbed in each other to notice his presence. Boy sits on floor, 
makes huge ball out of paper, ties long string to ball, crawls over 
to table, and throws ball over top of chairs, hitting young man 
on head. Young man looks up in astonishment, but as ball 
has been pulled away, and he sees nothing, he again resumes 
courting. After a short time, ball is again thrown. This time — 
young man gets up, and peers around corner of table. Boy 
conceals himself, and young man, after looking around corner 
several times, sits down. Boy throws ball third time. Young 
man jumps up angrily, and rushes round table. He spies boy, 
and tries to catch him. Boy eludes his awkward efforts, and 
round and round table they go. Girl looks on in amazement and 
affright. Just as young man grabs boy, he stubs toe, catches at 
table leg, upsets table, chairs, etc. Mother awakens, jumps up, 
and grabs young man by callar. Girl weeps. Boy dances about 
in delight. 


COOPER. 


Action Poem 


AP, rap, tap, tap; who can it be? 
It is the cooper, see! 
It is the cooper, see! 
He makes a cask, rap rap, rap rap. 
He hammers down the hoops, tap tap, 
His cask is ready, rap! 
His cask is ready, tap! 


Rap, rap, tap, tap; who can it be? 
It is the cooper, see! 
It is the cooper, see! 

Oh, he is such a busy man, 

He works as fast as any can, 
His hammer goes tap, tap, 
And then it says, rap, rap. 
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BELLS OF SHANDON. 


FRANCIS MAHONEY. 


ITH deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds, so wild, would 
In days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 


On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee,— 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand, on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine; 
While at a glib rate, 
Brass tongues would vibrate; 
But all their music spoke naught like thine. 


For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry, knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican; 
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CHARACTERS: 


CosTUMES : 
short sleeves, fastened about waist with gold cord. 
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And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turret of Notre Dame; 


But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 

Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly. 
Oh, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow; 

While on tower and kiosk—O— 
In Saint Sophia the Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 

Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summits of tall minarets. 


Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me: 
*Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand, on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “BELLS OF SHANDON.” 


One person or several persons. 


Dress should be flowing white robe, low-necked, 


Poem should be read while pantomime is being given, 


and those who take part should let expression of faces corre- 
spond to ideas expressed by Reader. 
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“With deep. affection 
And recollection” 


Stand on both feet; clasp hands lightly over chest; look up. 
“TI often think of those Shandon bells,” 


Drop hands, clasping them lightly together, until arms are at 
full length in front of body. 


“Whose sounds, so wild, would,” 


Step forward on L. foot, gesture to side with R. arm, quickly, 


“In days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. y 


Lean forward to L. as though bending over cradle; stretch out 
both hands ; fingers slightly curved ; incline head and smile quietly. 


“On this I ponder” 
Place R. hand against R. temple; look down thoughtfully. . 
“Where er I wander,” 


Step forward with R. foot so that weight is equally on both 
feet; throw out both hands in comprehensive gesture. 


“ And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee,— 


Stretch out both arms to front as though about to embrace 
some one; throw head slightly to one side and smile. 


“With thy bells of Shandon, 
That. sound so grand, on” 


Step back on L. foot. On “grand,” clasp hands tightly to- 
gether against chest; throw head back. 
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“The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


Drop arms and make waving gesture from front to side with 
L. hand, palm downward; look down at water. 


“Tue heard bells chiming 
Full many a:clime in,” 


Step forward with L. foot quickly, until it #8 a trifle in advance 
of R. foot. Bring R. arm up over head and swing to side, sug- 
gesting motion of bells, 


“Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine ;” 


Take weight equal on both feet. Raise L. arm and slowly 
suggest tolling with both arms by gesture from front to side, 
hands lightly clenched. 


“While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate ,;” 


Lower arms half-way and move them quickly from front to 
back, palms downward. Vibrate with fingers. 


“But all their music spoke naught like thine.” 


Step forward on R. foot; bring R. arm up against L.. side of 
chest; fingers extended, and move head to R. 


“For memory, dwelling” 


Drop head over to R. side of chest. 


“On each proud swelling” 


Raise head quickly ; look proud; drop R. arm and bring it out 
to side. 


“Of thy belfry, knelling” 


Raise R. arm above head and point as though to belfry. Look 
in that direction. 
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“Tts bold notes free,” 


Make slight curve with R. arm and hand just over head to. 
back, swing head quickly to L. 
“Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on” 


Lower R. arm in spiral movement until it is directly to front, 
palm turned upward, fingers reaching outward. 


“The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


Turn R. palm downward, making sweeping gesture of arm 
to R 


“T have heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in,” 


Take weight on both feet, bring tips of fingers together at 
front of body; move both arms apart to either side in broad 
gesture, 


“Their thunder rolling from the Vatican;” 


Step back on L. foot; move L. arm slowly up over head, palm 


to front. 
“And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious” 


Move L. arm rapidly down across front of body, turning head 
slightly to L. while doing so. 


“In the gorgeous turret of Notre Dame,” 


Move L. arm out to side front, and raise over head, pointing 
upward with index-finger. 


“But thy sounds were sweeter” 


Take weight on both feet; drop L. arm and clasp hands lightly 
in front of body. 
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“Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly.” 


Step forward on R. foot; turn body to R.; raise both arms 
directly to front at angle of thirty degrees from head; fling head 
back slightly and look up. 


“Oh, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


Let weight fall back on, heels of both feet, and cross arms over 
chest. 


“There's a bell in Moscow; 
While on tower and kiosk—O— 
In Saint Sophia the Turkman gets,” 


Make slight gesture with both hands to side, then raise hands 
as though in prayer. 


“And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 
“From the tapering summits of tall minarets.” 


Raise L. arm, palm to side front, and with slight movement of 
fingers suggest shape of minaret. 


“Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them;” 


Take weight on both feet; lower L. arm and make gesture 
with both hands to signify nothingness by bringing hands near 
each other, and then moving them apart as though there were 
nothing between them. Shake head slightly as though saying 
“nothing.” 


“But there is an anthem more dear to me: 
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Once more drop hands to front and clasp them lightly together. 
Look up smilingly. 

“°Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand, on” 

Raise arms a trifle above shoulders and bring them midway 
between front and sides. Drop them at sides with hands slightly 
clenched. Draw chest up very high and throw head back with 
mcvement of pride. 

“The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

Step forward on R. foot. Smile slightly and make open ges- 
ture with L. hand, palm downward toward side, finishing with 
slight movement of R. hand to R. side, so that, by bending body 
and head slightly, you finish pantomime with bow. 


CATS’ TEA PARTY, 


Action Poem. 


IVE little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, 
Cried: “Mother, let-us go.. Oh, do! for good we'll surely be, 
We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as you have shown us 
how— 
Spoons in right paws, cups as well, and make a pretty bow; 
We'll always say ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘Only half of that. 
“Then go, my darling children,” said the happy Mother Cat. 


The five little pussy-cats went out that night to tea, 

Their heads were smooth and glossy, their tails were swinging 
free; 

They held their things as they had learned, and tried to be 
polite ;— 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins they were a pretty sight. 
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But, alas for manners beautiful, and coats as soft as silk! 

The moment that the little kits were asked to take some milk, 

They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, and—oh, what do 
you think? 

They put their noses in the cups and all began to drink! 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a miou for more, 

Then knocked the tea-cups over, and scampered through the door. 
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I DREAMT THAT I DWELT IN MARBLE HALLS. 


MIcHAEL W. BALFE. 


DREAMT that I dwelt in marble halls, 
With vassals and serfs at my side, 
And of all who assembled within those walls, 
That I was the hope and the pride. 
I had riches too great to count, 
Could boast of a high ancestral name; 
But I also dreamt, which pleased me most, 
That you loved me still the same, 
That you loved me, you loved me still the same, 
That you loved me, you loved me still the same. 


I dreamt that suitors sought my hand; 
That knights upon bended knees, 

And with vows no maiden heart could withstand, 
They pledged their faith to me. 

And I dreamt that one of that noble host 
Came forth my hand to claim, 

But I also dreamt, which charmed me most, 
That you loved ime still the same. 

That you loved me, you loved me still the same, 
That you loved me, you loved me still the same. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “I Dreamt THAT I DWELT IN 
MarsLeE HALts.” 


CHARACTERS:. One or several persons. 
CostuMgEs: Elegant feudal costumes. 


Music: “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Words are 
read or sung by invisible person or persons. 
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STAGE-SETTING: Sitting-room interior dimly lighted. Room 
may have picture back C., or curtains may extend across 
stage from R. to L., to be opened at beginning and closed 
at end of each stanza. 


SCENE: Pantomimist is seated on couch with one elbow resting 
on knee and face resting on hand, expressing dreamy mood. 


“T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 

With vassals and serfs at my side, 

And of all who assembled within those walls, 
That I was the hope and the pride. 

I had riches too great to count, 
Could boast of a high ancestral name, 

But I also dreamt, which pleased me most, 
That you loved me still the same, 

That you loved me, you loved me still the same, 
That you loved me, you loved me still the same.” 


Eyes look off front; eyes turn from R. to L. front high on 
“marble halls,” free hand indicating “halls”; one hand indi- 
cates “vassals,” the other hand indicates “serfs at my side”; 
whole air of performer being majestic. Look about front at 
“assembled”; look at person supposed to be on stage near per- 
former. Indicate self on “I;”’ shake head slightly and proudly. 
Hold out both hands close together, scoop-shaped, as though hold- 
ing much gold; make motion as if to count gold, but shake head 
“no.” Shake head boastingly; indicate high front; resume 
dreamy, loving expression, leaning back on couch, sweetly smil- 
ing at other person on stage; look at other person with long, lov- 
ing glance and finish stanza with both hands extended. 

If picture is shown back of performer, pantomime, at same 
time other pantomime is given, is as follows: As “marble halls” 
are reached, curtains open disclosing beautiful marble hall with 
heiress standing at back, surrounded by vassals and serfs, each 
of whom strives to show her much attention, but she is not 
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satisfied until she sees a vassal, who has kept in the background 
and to whom she reaches out her hand affectionately. 


“T dreamt that suitors sought my hand ; 
That knights upon bended knees, 

And with vows no maiden heart could withstand, 
They pledged their faith to me. 

And I dreamt that one of that noble host 
Came forth my hand to clam, 

But I also dreamt, which charmed me most, 
That you loved me still the same, 

That you loved me, you loved me still the same, 
That you loved me, you loved me still the same.” 


Pantomimist indicates R. and L. for “suitors;” points with 
fingers of R. hand to ring-finger of L. hand, which is held out, 
palm down. Smile slightly as you indicate “knights upon bended 
knees”; place one hand over the other in “vowing” position; 
place one hand on heart; slightly shake head; put palms to- 
gether and insert them between knees on “pledge.” Lift up 
head on “1”; indicate “one of that noble host”; indicate with 
movement of R. hand his new position nearer pantomimist ; touch 
palm of L. hand with R. hand; turn and look at other person 
lovingly; smile, face assuming absorbed and loving look; reach 
out both hands at the last. 

If picture is shown back of performer, curtains open dis- 
closing, at first line of stanza 2, heiress seated on grand throne 
and suitors coming forward, one after the other, every suitor 
in turn bending knee and pledging fealty—laying sword across 
heiress’s knee, placing palms of hands together and laying hands 
against her knee. To every suitor heiress shakes her head “no.” 
One suitor, in appearance more noble than all the rest, ap- 
proaches, expressing his love, but she looks with loving ex- 
pression beyond him at man in background, reaching out her 
arms to him. All other suitors, realizing the situation, raise 
swords in salute, Back curtains close and front curtain falls, 
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Action Poem. 


UICKLY forward step, 
‘e) Quickly forward step, 
Quickly forward step all together ; 
Quickly forward step, 
Quickly forward step, 
And then bring our heels well together. 


Quickly sideways step, 
Quickly sideways step, 
Quickly sideways step all together ; 
Quickly sideways step, 
Quickly sideways step, 
And then bring our heels well together 


Quickly forward bend, 
Quickly forward bend, 
Quickly forward bend all together; 
Quickly forward bend, 
Quickly forward bend, 
Then we'll stop at once all together. 


Quickly turn our heads, 
Quickly turn our heads, 
Quickly turn our heads all togther; 
Quickly turn our heads, 
Quickly turn our heads, 
Then look straight ahead all together. 


Quickly clap our hands, 
Quickly clap our hands, 
Quickly clap our hands all together ; 
Quickly clap our hands, 
Quickly clap our hands, 
Let us clap them well all together, 
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MASSA’S IN DE COLD, COLD GROUND. 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 


9T OUND de meadows am a-ringing, 
De darky’s mournful song, 
While de mocking-bird am singing, 
Happy as de day am long. 
Where de ivy am a-creeping 
O’er de grassy mound, 
Dare old massa am a-sleeping, 
Sleeping in de cold, cold ground. 


When de autumn leaves were falling, 
When de days were cold, 

’Twas hard to hear old massa calling, 
Cayse he was so weak and old. 

Now de orange-trees am blooming 
On de sandy shore, 

Now de summer days am coming, 
Massa nebber ‘calls no more. 


Massa make de darkies love him, 
Cayse he was so kind, 
Now, dey sadly weep above him, 
Mourning cayse he leave dem behind. 
I cannot work before to-morrow, 
Cayse de tear-drop flow, 
I try to drive away my sorrow, 
Pickin’ on de old banjo. 
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CHORUS. 


Down in de cornfield, 
Hear dat mournful sound: 

All de darkies am a-weeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “ Massa’s IN DE CoLp, Cotp 
GROUND.” 


CHARACTERS: One male or one female, or several males or sev- 
eral females. 


CosTUMES AND Make-Up: Negro wig, red flannel shirt, old 
trousers, one leg of which is pulled up showing brown stock- 
ing as if bare skin; worn-out, low shoes. Darkies in back- 
ground have colored blouses, old shirts and old trousers with 
now and then broad-brimmed straw hat. 


RENDITION: Recitation to piano and voice accompaniment or as 
pantomime with reader off stage. Last stanza and chorus 
have banjo accompaniment played by person or persons 


posing. 
Music: “Massa’s In de Cold, Cold Ground.” 


STAGE-SETTING: Cornfield painted or sketched in colored cray- 
on, or cornstalks may be made of green paper wound around 
sticks set upright in ground; leaves of corn sufficiently long 
to hang gracefully over sides of stalk. Splint-bottomed or 
old-fashioned chair stands to L. of man posing as old 
“uncle,” with banjo lying on chair. 


Scene DurINnG PANTOMIME: Background of cornfield; quartet 
or double quartet of men costumed as field darkies with 
hoes. Darkies are discovered singing mournful plantation 
melody; old colored man enters and stands down front. 
Darkies hoe corn, frequently stopping to rest on hoes and 
look off in distance, especially when singing chorus. Some 
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darkies, instead of singing words, hum and groan, keeping 
up doleful sound through chorus, softly at first, then more 
loudly, finally letting sound die away in a wail. 


“’Round de meadows am a-ringing,” 


Carry both arms out front center, then around in curved di- 
rection, palms upward, body moving first R. then L., as hands 
indicate. 


“De darky’s mournful song,” 
Carry arms down, palms down. Bend head on “mournful.” 


“While de mocking-bird am singing, 
Happy as de day am long.” 


Clasp hands in front of chest, look joyfully to R., listening 
to beloved mocking-bird. Hold pose through 4th line. 


“Where de ivy am a-creeping, 
O’er de grassy mound,” 


Carry hands across and out to R. side, palms down, and with 


light, creeping motion of fingers. Continue this through next 
line. 


“Dare old massa am a-sleeping, 
Sleeping in de cold, cold ground.” 


Let L. hand drop to side and R. hand indicate grave off R. 
Bow head as if nodding asleep and on last line shake head 
mournfully on “cold ground” and give little shiver. 


“Down in de cornfield,” 


Carry L. hand to breast, indicating cornfield with R. hand, 
turn trunk half way to the background. 


“Hear dat mournful sound : 
All de darkies am a-weeping, 
Massa’ in de cold, cold ground.” 
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Turn front and carry R. hand out; lift forefinger ominously 
to call attention to sound. Hold pose through remainder of 
chorus, shaking head mournfully on “cold, cold ground.” 


“When de autumn leaves were falling,” 


Lift arms, palms front, fingers wavering on “autumn leaves 
were falling.” 


“When de days were cold,” 


Bring arms down, folding round body tremulously. 


“°Twas hard to hear old massa calling,” 


Carry R. hand down, palm open, front in declaration; L. 
hand drops to side. 


“Cayse he was so weak and old.” 


Carry hands front and bend body as though leaning on cane 
and seem unsteady on feet, spreading a little. 


“Now de orange-trees am blooming 
On de sandy shore,” 


Feet more steady and bring them nearer together. Carry R. 
arm front diagonally R., giving suggestion of gently waving foli- 
age of orange-trees. Take deep breath as though inhaling scent 
of blossoms. 


“Now de summer days am coming,” 


Carry L. arm out and look up as if noting bright rays of sun- 
shine. 


“ Massa nebber calls no more.” 


Bring both arms to breast, turning head as if listening for — 
sound of master’s voice calling from doorway and turn head 
away in sad negation. 
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“Massa make de darkies love him, 
Cayse he was so kind,” 


Carry both arms out and.down in declaration, palms up, and 
nod head, smiling in affectionate reminiscence. 


“Now, dey sadly weep above him, 
Mourning cayse he leave dem behind.” 


Clasp hands tightly down front, emotion shaking frame and 
bow head. 


“T cannot work before to-morrow, 
Cayse de tear-drop flow.” 


Start to work, but stop suddenly ; put L. foot on chair-round; 
carry R. hand up to face, covering eyes. 


“I try to drive away my sorrow,” 


Carry R. hand down and back, 
“Pickin’ on de old banjo.” 


Take banjo, sit and begin picking tune for chorus. Join other 
darkies in singing chorus. 


CHORUS. 
“Down in de cornfield,” 


Carry L. hand to breast, indicating cornfield with R. hand, 
turn trunk half way to background. 


“Hear dat mournful sound: 
All de darkies am a-weeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground.” 


Turn front and carry R. hand out, lift forefinger ominously 
to call attention to sound Hold through last line of chorus, 
shaking head mournfully on ‘cold, cold ground.” 
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STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL. 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
HE fettered spirits linger 
In purgatorial pain, 
With penal fires effacing 
Their last faint earthly stain, 
Which Life’s imperfect sorrow 
Had tried to cleanse in vain. 


Yet, on each feast of Mary, 
Their sorrow finds release, 

For the Great Archangel Michael 
Comes down and bids it cease; 
And the name of these brief respites 

Is called] Our Ladys Peace.” 


Yet once—so runs the legend— 
When the Archangel came, 

And all these holy spirits 
Rejoiced at Mary’s name, 

One voice alone was wailing, 
Still wailing on the same. 


And though a great Te Deum 
The happy echoes woke, 

This one discordant wailing 
Through the sweet voices broke: 

So when St. Michael questioned, 
Thus the poor spirit spoke: 


“T am not cold or thankless, 
Although I still complain ; 

I prize our Lady’s blessing, 

Although it comes in vain 
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To still my bitter anguish, 
Or quench my ceaseless pain. 


“On earth a heart that loved me 
Still lives and mourns me there, 
And the shadow of his anguish 
Is more than I can bear ; 
All the torment that I suffer 
Is the thought of his despair. 


“The evening of my bridal, 
Death took my life away; 
Not all love’s passionate pleading 
Could gain an hour’s delay, 
And he I left has suffered 
A whole year since that day. 


“Tf I could only see him— 
If I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort 
And solace, then I know— 
He would endure with patience, 
And strive against his woe.” 


Thus the Archangel answered: 
“Your time of pain is brief, 

And soon the peace of Heaven 
Will give you full relief; 

Yet if his earthly comfort 
So much outweighs your grief, 


“Then, through a special mercy 
I offer you this grace— 
You may seek him who mourns you, 
And look upon his face, 
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And speak to him of comfort 
For one short minute’s space. 


“But when that time is ended, 
Return here, and remain 

A thousand years in torment, 
A thousand years in pain. 

Thus dearly must you purchase 
The comfort he will gain.” 


* kK * * * * 


The lime-trees’ shade at evening 
Is spreading broad and wide; 

Beneath their fragrant arches, 
Pace slowly, side by side, 

In low and tender converse, 
A bridegroom and his bride. 


The night is calm and stilly, 
No other sound is there 

Except their happy voices; 
What is that cold bleak air 

That passes through the lime-trees, 
And stirs the bridegroom’s hair? 


While one low cry of anguish, 
Like the last dying wail 

Of some dumb hunted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale— 

Why does the bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale? 


* * * * * * 


Near purgatory’s entrance 
The radiant angels wait; 
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It was the great St. Michael 
Who closed that gloomy gate, 
When the poor wandering spirit 
Came back to meet her fate. 


“Pass on,” thus spoke the Angel; 
“Heaven’s joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit 
For heaven is yours at last; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “Story oF A FAITHFUL SOUL.” 


CuarAcTERS: Ten or more Spirits, Faithful Soul, St. Michael, 
Bridegroom, Bride. Pantomime may also be given by one 
person. 


CostuMES: Spirits in gauzy white draperies with large angel 
wings (made of cheesecloth or china silk, pure white; wings 
of same material; or, better still, of tarlatan or silver or gold 
gauze). Faithful Soul wears dark gray gown of cheese- 
cloth or soft china silk with wings to match. Spirits wear 
flowing, wavy hair, except Faithful Soul, whose hair looks 
bedraggled and hanging over shoulders. St. Michael wears 
elaborate robe and crown with scepter in his hand. Bride- 
groom and Bride garbed in rich up-to-date costumes suited to 
summer time. Spirits, Faithful Soul and St. Michael wear 
lightest of sandals, matching costumes. If pantomime is 
given by one person only, she is gowned as a Spirit. 


Music: Music begins low, soft and mournful with Stanza 1. 
Near close of stanza, music takes on more joyful char- 
acter, which continues during Stanzas 2 and 3, but in midst 
of its joyousness during Stanza 3, music breaks forth in wail- 
ing strain. Music swells louder with first line of Stanza 4, 
and grows more and more subdued with Stanza 5, and con- 
tinues more or less subdued until Stanza 11 is reached, when 
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music takes on sentimental character, which continues during 
Stanza 12. Suddenly wails forth a strain of awful anguish 
on Stanza 13. During Stanzas 14 and 15, music grows sub- 
dued but underneath is theme of expectancy. On “ Pass on,” 
music breaks out in sudden joy and dies down more and 
more until it wholly dies away after exit of St. Michael and 
Faithful Soul. 


STAGE-SETTING: Scene J. Purgatory with dark and gloomy 
background; gloomy rocks and brilliant fires in foreground. 
Background may be made of black paper muslin with open- 
ing at back center, where St. Michael comes through. Rocks 
may be made of soap-boxes of different heights and covered 
with dark brown paper muslin. Larger rocks may be made 
of cases covered with black paper muslin as they are nearer 
background. Artificial fires may be placed at different parts 
of stage by using sticks of wood and a lamp beneath isin- 
glass; or, without light, use fire-gilt paper placed to look like 
fire. Scene IJ. Beautiful garden. Background, luxuriant 
garden scene; foreground, double row of trees coming 
down from stage rear to stage front in parallel lines, their 
branches above forming graceful arch. Earth is covered 
with moss to represent carpet of grass and about stage and 
trees are all sorts of growing flowers, making stage beautiful. 
Near audience end of arch or line of trees place rustic bench 
obliquely. Scene III, Purgatory background with high 
fence and gates closed. Fence and gates go across entire 
middle of stage before audience from R. to L. On floor is 
moss or grass, and along fence on both sides of gates are 
beautiful flowers. 


——— 


SCENE I.—PURGATORY. 


“The fettered spirits linger 
In purgatorial pain, 
With penal fires effacing 
Their last faint earthly stain, 
Which life’s imperfect sorrow 
Had tried to cleanse in vain.” 
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As curtain rises, Spirits are discovered crouched, bending 
over or leaning back against rocks, or wandering about, all in- 
dicating by hands and body their torment, regret, sorrow, etc. 
Whole pantomime expresses anguish of “lost souls,” and their 
never-ending regret and pleading to escape. Let every Spirit ex- 
press agony, regret, sorrow, etc., in different manner. If given 
by one person only, as curtain rises pantomimist is discovered 
crouched against rocks in great agony, occasionally reaches out 
hands in pleading, and gazes sadly L. to R., shaking head in 
despair, finally rising and moving toward back C. slowly and 
painfully. 


“Yet on each feast of Mary 
Their sorrow finds release, 

For the great archangel Michael 
Comes down and bids it cease; 
And the name of these brief respites 
Is called ‘Our Lady's Peace. ” 


Stage suddenly grows brighter as St. Michael is discovered on 
high rock near back C. He comes down to foreground waving 
scepter. Spirits discover him and at once stop their sorrow and 
seem transformed with joy. Spirits’ faces and bodies are aglow. 
Following dance takes place: 


DANCE OF THE SPIRITS. 


1. Spirits on floor rise from sitting position with fluttering 
wings in heights; that is, as they partly rise, arms and wings 
move up to middle height and flutter up and down continually; 
then arms and wings move up to shoulder height and flutter up 
and down; then move to position above head to R. and L. and 
flutter back and forth at that height. 

2. All shake R. foot lightly; lift foot little higher and shake 
lightly again; lift foot still higher with quick kick out front. L. 
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foot does same in turn. Wings during these movements take 
wide up-and-down, airy movements. 


3. Take little running steps toward stage front, halt; take 
a few more running steps toward stage front, halt; whirl and 
make deep obeisance to stage C. (where St. Michael stands). 
Reverse with face outward and run out toward front and sides of 
stage with few running steps, halt; take a few more running 
steps, halt; whirl with face toward back; those on R. of stage 
and R. front fly around stage and across to opposite side, and so 
on, back to original positions; those on L. side of stage do same: 
around by way of L. side, etc., passing others at stage back C.. 
(During running steps, wings are back fluttering in and out;: 
when Spirits whirl, wings follow whirl of body; when making: 
obeisance, wings are wide spread and lift up and down with: 
movement of body; when flying round stage, wings open away’ 
from body and move in and out from body.) 


4. All fly around stage in circle up R. or L. side of stage;. 
wings following movements of flying. 


5. Everyone whirls about herself; starts across stage to 
opposite sides, running in and out one another’s line in wavy’ 
motion until sides of stage are reached, then up sides to rear andi 
across stage, in similar fashion, and down sides, halting in lines: 
facing audience, from sides. 


6. Spread wings out R. and L., fluttering wings up and 
down and in and out; take flying side steps to opposite side of 
stage between those of opposite Spirits, then back again to po- 
sitions; whirl suddenly and fly up sides of stage to rear, and 
exit: 

If given by one person only, pantomimist, who is at back C., 
turns suddenly, stands majestically facing audience, moves for- 
ward in stately manner, looks R. and L. as if seeking Spirits in 
Purgatory; discovering them, pantomimist smiles gently, waves 
hand R. and L., as if giving benediction. (Dance is omitted.) 
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“Vet once—so runs the legend— 
When the archangel came, 
And all these holy spirits 
Rejoiced at Mary's name, 
One voice alone was wailing, 
Still wailing on the same.” 


Stage grows darker and darker until entirely dark for a 
second; then brighter again. Spirits come fluttering in and group 
themselves prettily about stage, keeping bodies and wings ever 
moving (this movement continuing during whole scene). Spirits’ 
faces and bodies full of joy and happiness. Suddenly, a wail is 
heard and one Spirit, Faithful Soul, rises and approaches St. 
Michael, who is near R. side front. Faithful Soul wails and 
moans and clasps hands while kneeling, St. Michael looking pity- 
ingly down on her. If given by one person only, pantomimist 
moves forward, glides about stage, joyously waving arms R. 
and L.; suddenly stops and wrings hands with face full of 
sorrow. , 


And though a great Te Deum 
The happy echoes weke, 

This one discordant wailing 
Through the sweet voices broke; 

So when St. Michael questioned, 
Thus the poor spirit spoke:” 


_ All listen to music of “Te Deum,” then turn and look at 
Faithful Soul, who is now making all things discordant by her 
wails, Spirits’ faces express displeasure for a moment, then pity 
for Faithful Soul’s sorrow as they hear her story. If given by 
one person only, face and attitude of pantomimist suddenly 
change to expression of Reverence on “Te Deum”; pantomimist 
looks off distant front with Ecstasy; face and attitude then 
change as pantomimist wrings hands and moans low and plaint 
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ively; pantomimist suddenly looks toward stage C. in listening 
attitude. 


““T am not cold or thankless, 
Although I still complain; 
I prize our Lady’s blessing, 
Although it comes in vain 
To still my bitter anguish, 
Or quench my ceaseless pain. ” 


Faithful: Soul, shivering, and shaking head, raises hands in 
pleading to St. Michael, she touching her lips on “complain ;” 
turns gaze heavenward on “Lady,” clasping hands tightly over 
breast, and shaking head mournfully on “‘vain;” sobs heavily as 
if suffering “bitterest anguish;” lifts herself with motion of 
agony and places hand on heart with heavy pressure, raising 
hand again and again and repeating pressure as if to quiet aching 
heart. While Faithful Soul and St. Michael are doing their pan- 
tomime, other Spirits perform “Dance of the Spirits,” but in an 
unobtrusive way so that their movements will be subordinate to 
the pantomimic work of Faithful Soul and St. Michael. The 
dance by the Spirits should continue through all the text down 
to fall of curtain on Scene I. Just before fall of curtain, Spirits 
dance joyously and all about stage. If pantomime is given by 
pne person only, Faithful Soul’s pantomime remains the same, 
gut the dance is omitted. 


“*On earth a heart that loved me, 
Still lives and mourns me there, 
And the shadow of his anguish. 
Is more than I can bear; 
All the torment that I suffer 
Is the thought. of his despair.” 


Faithful Soul points up and out, looking off to distant higher 
ront; points to heart, and, with loving expression, clasps hands 
in breast; shakes head mournfully on “still lives ;” bends head 
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forward into hands on “mourns,” looking off on “there ;” bends 
head forward and clasps hands on forehead to indicate “shadow;” 
brings hands down on chest, resting with hands clutched up 
toward chin; rises and shakes head pathetically on “bear ;” 
body lifts and almost bends backward; arms, with fists 
together, stretch upward expressive of the “torment” suffered; 
drops fists with choppy, shaky movements down to lower front 
and shakes head; tips head; brings hand to head at “the 
thought of his despair.” St. Michael looks on pityingly, with 
sympathetic and understanding smile. Same pantomime is used 
if given by one person only. 


“ ‘The evening of my bridal, 
Death took my life away; 
Not all love’s passionate pleading 
Could gain an hour’s delay; 
And he I left has suffered 
A whole year since that day.’”’ 


Faithful Soul stands near stage front C.; with reminiscent 
expression holds L. hand on breast; throws hand out to indicate 
repelling “death,” etc.; expression of displeasure; looks where 
death has been repelled; clutches hands in front of, but away 
from, chest, expressing “‘love’s passionate pleading ;”’ face most 
pitiful and head making short, reflective nods during line 4; in- 
dicates “he” out front and takes step forward; shakes head sor- 
rowfully ; stands as if spanning ‘“‘a whole year,” etc. Same pan- 
tomime is used if given by one person only. 


“ “If I could only see him— 
If I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort 
And solace-—then I know— 
He would endure with patience 
And strive against his woe,” 
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Faithful Soul outstretches hand in pleading; one hand indi- 
cates self on “I,” then moves out to higher front on “go;” face 
expresses “comfort” and “solace” she desires to give; she turns 
back to St. Michael and points to self on “I,” face expressing 
knowledge on how “he would endure” and “strive,” etc. Same 
pantomime is used if given by one person only. 


“Thus the archangel answered: 
‘Your time of pain ts brief, 
And soon the peace of Heaven 
Will give you full relief; 
Yet if his earthly comfort 
So much outweighs your grief, 


St. Michael smiles encouragingly, then indicates “heaven” 
and nods; holds hand out a moment on “yet,” then points to 
distant front during line 5; shakes head sorrowfully. Faithful 
Soul stands with hands clasped on chest, her face changing from 
time to time. If given by one person only, pantomimist glides to 
stage C., suddenly turns, expressing Majesty; smiles encourag- 
ingly down at Faithful Soul, who is supposed to be kneeling: 
indicates “Heaven,” and nods; holds out hand a moment on 
“vet ;” points to distant front during line 5; shakes head sor- 
rowfully. 


“‘Then through a special mercy, 
I offer you this grace: 
You may seek him who mourns you, 
And look upon his face, 
And speak to him of comfort 
For one short minute’s space. 


St. Michael smiles and nods during line 1; reaches hand to 
Faithful Soul during line 2; then indicates where “him” is out 
front; peers out front on “look,” etc.; shakes finger earnestly 
on “one short minute’s space.” Faithful Soul stands listening 
and pleading; then expresses Joy, entire body expressing re- 
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newed life and vigor. If given by one person only, pantomime 
is the same except that the last sentence, “Faithful Soul stands 
listening, etc.” is omitted. 


“ ‘But when that time is ended, 
Return here, and remain 
A thousand years in torment, 
A thousand years in pain. 
Thus dearly must you purchase 
The comfort he will gain,” 


St. Michael looks seriously at Faithful soul, looks at sky, 
then indicates “here”; more sternly shakes index-finger at her 
and nods head on “thousand,” etc. ; indicates “he,” etc., and looks 
back at her. She joyously shakes head, hands and body, indicat- 
ing “torment” and “pain” she is willing to end re for “him.” 
If given by one person only, pantomime is the same except 
that the last sentence, “she joyously shakes head,” etc., is omitted. 


CuRTAIN. 


SCENE ILE 


“The lime-trees’ shade at evening 
Is spreading broad and wide; 

Beneath their fragrant arches, 
Pace slowly, side by side, 

In low and tender converse, 
A bridegroom and his bride. 


Whole stage seems aglow with light. Suddenly, coming down 
stage, under arching trees, appear Bridegroom and Bride, who 
seem to be holding loving converse with each other —looking 
longingly into each other’s eyes, “the world forgetting and by 
the world forgot.” If given by one person only, pantomime is 
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the same except that pantomimist, instead of Bride and Bride- 
room, appears to be coming down under arching trees and acting 
as if holding loving converse, etc. 


“The night is calm and stilly; 
No other sound ts there 
Except their happy voices— 
What is that cold bleak air 
That passes through the lime-trees, 
And stirs the bridegroom’s hair.” 


Bridegroom and Bride sit on bench, billing and cooing. In 
midst of their love-making Faithful Soul discovers them, but 
they do not see her. She stands looking at them with expression 
of terrible anguish. Stage gets darker and looks chill. Bride- 
groom stirs uneasily and looks around anxiously. Bride also 
looks uncomfortable, as though oppressed by something mys- 
terious, and she glances around with frightened looks. If given 
by one person only, pantomimist acts as if sitting besides some- 
one else, billing and cooing. Suddenly pantomimist stirs uneasily 
and looks off as if worried and oppressed; finally rises, moves 
across stage and disappears from audience. 


“While one low cry of anguish, 
Like the last dying wail 

Of some dumb, hunted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale— 

Why does the bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deadly pale?” 


Faithful Soul breaks out in cry and anguish as if she felt 
death’s pangs; and, holding sleeves before face, flees past startled 
Bridegroom and Bride, up under arch of trees and out of sight. 
Bridegroom and Bride shudder with fear and look at each other, 
then hide their faces in their hands. If given by one person only, 
pantomimist enters, gazes at Bride and Bridegroom and utters 
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cry of anguish; holds sleeves before face and flees past where 
Bridegroom and bride are supposed to be, up under arch of trees 
and out of sight. 

CurTAIN. 


SCENE VHT 


“Near purgatory’s entrance 
The radiant angels wait; 
It was the great St. Michael 
Who closed that gloomy gate, 
When the poor wandering spirit 
Came back to meet her fate.” 


Spirits, now radiant angels, in garb of every hue, wait grouped 
outside gates of Purgatory. (Various hues may be produced by 
throwing colored lights over stage, or spirits may quickly change 
costumes between Scenes II. and III.) St. Michael suddenly 
beckons, and Angels separate into pretty groups around St. 
Michael, who stands at center. With agonized expression and 
pathetic droop of figure, Faithful Soul wanders in and kneels 
with bowed head in submission to her fate. If given by one 
person only, pantomimist wanders in like a lost soul, clenches and 
unclenches hands, wipes eyes, and is convulsed with groans. 


“ ‘Pass on,’ thus spoke the Angel; 
‘Heaven's joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit, 
For heaven is yours at last; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.” 


St. Michael looks with joyful expression down at Faithful 
Soul, and reverently lifts her to her feet. She looks surprisedly 
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at him as he points to “heaven;” his and the Angels’ expression 
indicates the “deep and vast” joy of heaven. St. Michael waves 
her on with his scepter, pointing to heaven and then pointing 
seriously to earth, noticing her repentance and anguish as she 
beheld her former husband with his new bride, and then bringing 
her back full of joy at thought of heaven. Hold tableau. As 
St. Michael and Faithful Soul move off stage, Angels watch them 
with ecstatic expression as curtain falls. Throw various colored 
lights over entire scene. If given by one person only, panto- 
mimist looks up startled, face expresses various emotions as she 
listens, with hands clasped in front, to St. Michael; suddenly 
her face lights with joy as she realizes she is free and may “pass 
on” to heaven. As pantomimist moves across stage she looks 
heavenward, then about her, with expression of unspeakable joy. 
CuRTAIN. 


JACK FROST. 


Action Poem. 


ACK Frost peeped in at the window 
J One cold, cold winter day, 
He wanted to pinch the fingers 
And nose of little May. 
But May was eating her breakfast 
Of hot new milk and bread, 
So he said, “I must wait and catch her 
When she comes outside instead.” 


Jack Frost waited in the garden 
Till May came dancing along, 
Wrapped in her furs so warmly, 
And singing a little song. 
And she bounded along so lightly, 
And never once had a fall, 
And smiled in his face so brightly, 
Jack Frost could not catch her at all. 
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ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT, 
(“NEARER HoME.”’) 


PHOEBE CARY. 


NE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer home to-day, to-day, 
Than I have been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne to-day, 
Nearer the crystal sea. 


Nearer the bound of life, 
Where burdens are laid down; 

Nearer to leave the cross to-day, 
And nearer to the crown. 


Be near me when my feet 
Are slipping o’er the brink; 

For I am nearer home to-day, 
Perhaps, than now I think. 


CHORUS. 


Nearer my home, 
Nearer my home, 

Nearer my home to-day, to-day, 
Than I have been before. 


CHARACTERS: One or several persons. 
Costumes: Simple white gowns. 


Music: “One Sweetly Solemn Thought.” Words are sung by 
invisible chorus or soloist. 
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DirECTIUNS FOR PANTOMIMING “ONE SwEETLY SOLEMN 
THouGcHT.” (“NEARER HoME.”) 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er; 
I’m nearer home to-day, to-day, 
Than I have been before.” 

Stand with weight on L. foot back, hands clasped at upper 
chest, head bowed, face reflective, yet quietly happy. On “I’m 
nearer,” raise crossed hands and look heavenwardy more light 
in face with growth of thought. 


“Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne to-day, 
Nearer the crystal sea.” 


During lines 1 and 2, step forward on R. foot, carry R. arm 
up, back of hand outward, index-finger pointing. Remember to 
keep on curves, not straight lines. Peace on face. During lines 
3 and 4, foot position the same. Carry R. hand to eyes, shading 
them, L. hand down at L. side little out from body, palm down. 
On “nearer the crystal sea,” carry both arms out and up; let 
arms fall to side, palms down. 


“Nearer the bound of life, 
Where burdens are laid down. 
Nearer to leave the cross to-day, 
And nearer to the crown.” 


During lines 1 and 2, pivot three-quarters R., carry L. arm up 
to meet R. arm. Bring arms down front diagonally, palms held 
up and out as though supporting a burden, until they are nearly 
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down. Bend body low and then turn hands back on wrists a 
little, when burden is dropped. During lines 3 and 4, weight back 
on L. foot; carry both arms back diagonally, palms down, over 
to L., face showing deep thankfulness. On “nearer to the 
crown,” take weight on R. foot forward. Both arms reach up, 
hands act as though trying to reach “crown.” 


“Be near me when my feet 
Are sltpping o’er the brink; 

For I am nearer home to-day, 
Perhaps, than now I think.” 


During lines 1 and 2, step forward and reach up appealingly ; 
place R. foot forward, take weight on it. Reach arms out, R. 
arm ahead of L. arm, palm down, as if feeling the way. During 
line 3, bend head a little back. in opposition, chin tipped slightly 
up, eyes half shut in scrutiny; lips a little parted as if uncer- 
tainty and eagerness were mingled with joyful hope. During line 
4, bring hands to heart, R. hand over L. hand, face expressing 
Deep Faith; eyes raised and well open. 


CHORUS. 


“Nearer my home, 
Nearer my home, 
Nearer my home to-day, to-day, 
Than I have been before.” 


During line 1, stand firm on both feet and reach out a little 
with both hands, palms up, eyes turned upward. During line 2, 
reach hand out and up a little more. During line 3, hands high 
up and head tipped back and eyes well up. During line 4, hold 
pose of line 3. 
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TRIALS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


Humorous AcTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT WoRDs). 


CHARACTERS: Three men, one boy. Character of housekeeper 
may be taken by a woman. 


CostuMEs: Work-clothes, apron; sweeping-cap part of time 
for worker; grocer’s boy costume; pedler’s costume; book- 
agent in fashionable clothes. 


STAGE-SETTING: Kitchen scene—table, dishpan with dishes, 
chairs, stove, etc. 


PROPERTIES: Groceries, pedler’s wares, broom, bucket, scrub- 
bing-brush, ironing-board, clothes-basket, irons, large pan, 
basket of potatoes, knife, books, etc. 


Story TO BE READ TO AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
Man (or woman), doing kitchen work, as sweeping, scrub- 
bing, peeling potatoes, etc., is continually annoyed by coming 
of grocer’s boy, pedler and book-agent. 


AN wearing apron, sleeves rolled up, stands at table wash- 

ing dishes. Knock is heard. Man wipes hands, and 

goes to door. Boy, with groceries, enters room. He places 
them on table, and leaves. After boy has gone, man puts gro- 
ceries away and resumes washing dishes. Another knock is 
heard. With look of great impatience, he again wipes hands and 
goes to door. On threshold stands pedler, with pack on back. 
Pedler slowly pushes into room, although man motions he does 
not wish anything. Pedler places pack upon floor, opens pack 
and shows his wares. Man does not wish to buy. Still pedler 
insists on showing more articles. Man becomes angry, and 
motions pedler to leave room. Pedler packs up things, and de- 
parts. Man finishes washing and wiping dishes, after which he 
puts on sweeping-cap, takes broom and begins sweeping floor 
vigorously. He dusts furniture with apron. After he has fin- 
ished dusting, he leaves room, and presently returns with bucket 
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of water, soap, and a scrubbing-brush. He gets down on knees 
and scrubs. He picks up bucket, and leaves room again, return- 
ing with ironing-board, which he places on two chairs. A huge 
basket of clothes is brought in, and man proceeds to iron. At 
first he irons very carefully, but becomes tired, irons fast, burns 
fingers, finally merely smooths clothes out, and folds them up. 
Ironed clothes are placed into basket. Basket and ironing-board 
are taken from room. Man gets large pan, goes to closet, and 
from basket of potatoes takes enough to fill pan. He sits down 
and begins to pare them. Knock is heard. Man looks very pro- 
voked, but goes to door and opens it. On threshold stands book- 
agent, whom man refuses to admit. Book-agent, with many 
ibows and smiles, finally forces way into room, and insists on 
man looking at books. Man, with angry look, refuses. He 
picks up pan of potatoes, sits down and begins to pare them. 
Book-agent becomes very tantalizing. Man becomes more and 
more angry. He finally jumps up, letting pan of potatoes fall 
on floor, and rushes over toward book-agent. Book-agent is too 
quick for him; he picks up books and runs from room, mari fol- 
lowing. 


LAMBS. 


Action Poem. 


OTHER, come and see the lambs, this bright and balmy 
day ; 
The sunshine makes them very glad, and full of fun and play. 
Ah, there you are! you pretty things, now, don’t you run away; 
I came on purpose, tiny pets, to see you, this fine day. 


What pretty little heads you’ve got! and such good-natured eyes! 
And ruff of wool all round your necks, how nicely curled it 
lies! 
Come here, you little lambkin, come; and lick my hand, pray do! 
How silly to be so afraid, indeed, I won’t hurt you. 
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SCHOOLMA’AM’S TRIALS, 


Humorous AcTING PANTOMIME (WITHOUT worRDS). 
CHARACTERS: Woman teacher, seven or eight boys or girls, two 
members of Board of Education. 


CostuMEs: Ordinary up-to-date. 


STAGE-SETTING: Schoolroom interior with benches, table, chairs, 
desks, blackboard, etc. 


Story To BE Reap To AUDIENCE BEFORE PANTOMIME Is GIVEN: 
A teacher, a poor disciplinarian, has her hands full with mis- 
chievous scholars. Girls and teacher jump on chairs when a 
mouse appears. Boy tries to catch mouse and in the midst of 
hubbub two members of Board of Education enter, one of 
whom catches and kills mouse. Members of Board of Ed- 
ucation, who are illiterate, proceed to examine scholars by 
writing questions on blackboard. Scholars, in their answers, 
imitate Members’ misspellings to disgust of Members, who 
cut short their visit, whereupon teacher dismisses school. 


EACHER is sitting at desk, writing. Presently she looks 

at clock, picks up bell, goes to door, and rings it. In come 
’ pupils—seven or eight boys and girls—and take seats. Books are 
gotten out, and a few minutes for study are given. While teacher 
is not looking, two or three pupils take bites of apples, candy, etc. 
One boy raises hand, and snaps finger. Teacher looks up. Boy 
rises, and, by motion of lips, spells a word. Boy back of him 
pushes him under knee, nearly upsetting him. Teacher grabs 
boy, shakes him, and stands him in corner; goes back to boy with 
book, but he has lost his place. Teacher looks at clock, then taps 
bell for class to rise. She calls on a boy to read; he makes 
several attempts, but does not know lesson, so he is sent to his 
seat to study. Another boy is called on; lesson has not been 
studied, so he also is sent to his seat. While teacher is hearing 
one of the girls read, boys who have been sent to their seats are 
playing, one with a whistle, another with a jumping-jack. Boy 
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with whistle suddenly blows it. Teacher jumps up, and angrily 
demands it. Boy reluctantly hands it to her. Boy with jumping- 
jack hides his toy, and appears to be deep in study. After reci- 
tation is over, a few more moments are given to study. Teacher 
is busy writing at desk. Presently a great commotion causcs , 
teacher to look up, just as girls spring up in chairs. Boys are 
excitedly scrambling after a mouse. (A small toy mouse will 
answer purpose.) Teacher also jumps up in chair, and stands, 
gesticulating in anger and affright. Boys tumble over each other, 
pound on floor, look in corners, etc. Loud knock is heard. 
Teacher, in great distress, motions for one of the girls to go to 
door; girl shakes head, and begins to weep, as teacher motions 
angrily for her to obey. During this time, boys have been search- 
ing for mouse, and knock was not heard by them. Another 
loud knock is heard. One of the boys runs to door, and 
opens it, admitting two members of Board of Education. Teach- 
er bows to them, appears greatly mortified, but still is afraid 
to get down from chair. Members look around room in aston- 
ishment. Just then one boy, who is down on hands and knees 
looking for mouse, makes a wild rush across room, nearly 
upsetting one member in his frantic efforts to catch mouse. The 
other member spies mouse, gives one loud stamp of foot, and 
holds it up by tail. It is then thrown out of doors. Teacher 
and girls jump down from chairs, and order is restored. Teacher 
taps bell for class to rise. One member, a tall, awkward man, 
arises, and motions for permission to examine class. Teacher 
nods head in assent. Member goes to blackboard, picks up chalk, 
and, after much hesitancy over spelling the words, writes, 
“Wat is joggerfy?” Boys titter, girls look horrified, as mem- 
ber, with pleased smile, takes his seat. He motions for one 
of the boys to answer question. Boy goes to blackboard, and, 
in clear handwriting, writes, “A joggerfy is a book.” Teacher 
looks mortified, hastily erases sentence, and gives chalk to a girl, 
who writes answer correctly. Member number two then steps to 
blackboard, and writes, “What is a pole? Give names of tho 
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two poles.” He hands chalk to another boy, who goes to 
board, and writes, slowly, “A pole is sumthin’ like a stik. Ther 
is too poles, telegraf pole an’ barber pole.” Members seem 
disgusted, and frown at teacher, who seems on verge of tears. 
They pick up their hats, bow very stiffly to her, and leave room. 
Teacher scolds boys. While she is lecturing them, clock strikes 
four. Boys all rush out of room. Teacher makes several at- 
tempts to call them back, but without success. She dismisses 
girls. While girls are leaving room, curtain falls. 


CAW! CAW! CAW! 


EDWARD CARSWELL. 


AW! caw! caw! 
I am a poor old crow! 
And I just want to know 
Why you treat us with cruelty and scorn, 
Caw! caw! caw! 
Why you shoot us with a gun, 
And seem to think it fun, 
If we just take a grain or two of corn? 


Caw! caw! caw! 
Yet you'll make it into drink, 
Which does more harm, I think, 
Than all the crows that ever flew in air; 
Caw! caw! caw! 
For it blights where’er it flows, 
Killing men instead of crows, 
Then why not eat, and let us have a share? 
Caw! caw! caw! 
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DANCE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 


PART I.—PanTomime. PART JII.—DANCE. 


Part I.—The Caterpillars. Their Story. 


NCE there were some caterpillars, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground, 
Happy, fuzzy, little fellows, 
Journ’ying on and ever on. 


Then there came a day, when, oh, 
They grew so very weary, 

They wrapp’d their cloaks about them snugly 
From the wind so dreary. 


And then do you know what happened 
In that sleep so long and strange? 
Why, see our caterpillars 
Wake up as butterflies! 


Then resting and roving so lightly, 
Flitting from rose to rose,— 
Feasting so daintily as they go 
On through the summer hours, 


They fly and fly, dear butterflies, 
While the sun is high,— 

While the fowers bloom for you, 
Fly, fly, fly. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


_ CHARACTERS: Boys or girls up to 24 in number. 


Costumes: 12 dressed to represent Caterpillars of different 
colors; 12 dressed to represent Butterflies of different 
colors. Butterflies are dressed in tarlatan or china silk of 
different colors. Everything—stockings, slippers, bloomers, 
skirts—one color with decorated wings and fancy headdress. 


Music: “The Butterfly.” 


PART I.—PANTOMIME. 


“Once there were some caterpillars, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground, 
Happy, fuzzy, little fellows, 
Journ’ying on and ever on.” 


Caterpillars come crawling in from different parts of stage 
and .go through contortions, windings, roving, climbing, turning 
over, etc., just like caterpillars do. 


“Then there came a day, when, oh, 
They grew so very weary, 
They wrapp’d their cloaks about them snugly 
From the wind so dreary.” 


Caterpillars begin to move slower and slower and act very 
weary, then crawl to where trees seem to be; and, rising, act as 
though wrapping leaves about themselves, shivering as they do so. 


“ And then do you know what happened 
In that sleep so long and strange? 
Why, see our caterpillars 
Wake up as butterflies! 
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Caterpillars stand still during third stanza while stage lights 
grow dimmer and dimmer. During darkness on stage girls 
dressed to represent Butterflies* take caterpillars’ places unseen by 
audience; stage begins to grow brighter on “ Why, see, etc.,” But- 
terflies begin to flutter wings as if getting ready to fly. They look 
all round, then at each other, and smile. 


“Then resting and roving so lightly, 
Flitting from rose to rose,— 

Feasting so daintily as they go 
On through the summer hours.” 


Swaying lightly, arms and wings waving, Butterflies move 
lightly about stage in all directions, stopping at different places as 
if examining flowers, then fluttering about again. 


“Then fly and fly, dear butterflies, 
While the sun is high,— 
While the flowers bloom for a 
Fly, fly, fly.” 


During this stanza, Butterflies fly with rapid movement back 
and forth across stage as if in and out among flowers; all turn 
and fly to stage front facing audience and smiling at them with 
heads poised in different directions and with wings fluttering. 


PART II—DANCE. 


Music: “The Butterfly Dance.” 


1.—With beginning of music Butterflies whirl right, rise lightly 
on toes, stand poised, whirl about in a circle, ending with 
tiny kicks out right, then out left. Repeat. 


2,—Shaking wings rapidly, all seem to fly around stage and 
back to front, remaining at poise a moment. Repeat. 


*Wings furnished by Edgar S. Werner & Co., New York. Write for prices. 
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3.—All flutter backward to stage center until angle is formed 
opening back; flutter inward; spread outward in different 
directions, each whirling a separate circle. 


4—Up and down movement of hands, wings all a-flutter all on 
tiptoe, trip to stage-front. 


5.—Each one whirls about self, picks up skirts and trips lightly 
about stage, smelling different flowers—movements being a 
waved line in and out all around outside edge of stage. 


6.—Suddenly each one starts chasing other. All smile happily 
with uplifted faces. Chase is back and forth across stage 
from R.to L. and L'to R. Repeat. 


7.—Form in couples and sway back and forth, face to audience. 
8.—On tip-toe, back to back, each couple revolves in a circle. 


9.—Turn suddenly toward each other and dance waltz together. 


10.—Fiutter apart and whirl around each other in twos; separate 
and waltz with neighbor. 


11.—Fiutter close together and coquet, while a third hovers near, 
jealously watching. Third darts in suddenly and separates 
two. The separated one flutters away and finds another 
with whom to coquet, and so on for several moments. 


12.—All fly about stage, frightened, as though someone was 
chasing them. 


13.—All rest a moment on poised toes, then hop first on one toe 
and then on the other. Plume wings. Repeat several times. 


14.—All flutter in wavy movements about stage; fly up and down 
from back to front several times; then fly out and off stage. 
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FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON. 


Rosert BurRNS. 


LOW gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. . 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear winding rills ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks, and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft, as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flow’rets, she stems thy clear wave, 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “FLow GENTLY, SWEET AFTON.” 


CHARACTERS :—One man or several men; or one woman or sev- 
eral women. 


Costumes: Scotch costumes are most effective, although ordi- 
nary costumes may be worn. 


Music: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” 


STAGE-SETTING: Special scenery not necessary; however, a 
Scotch scene, with river winding among hills, would be 
effective and pleasing. 


ScENE: At rise of curtain, person or persons, in thoughtful 
mood, are seen looking off distant front. Suddenly they 
awaken from their dreamy reverie, become conscious of 
things around them, particularly of the flowing river. 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream.” 


Music before and during Stanza 1. At first, music is soft, 
swells louder and louder until the dreaming persons awake, then 
music grows more and more soft during remainder of stanza. 
During line 1, face assumes disturbed expression; mouth 
assumes position to sound “sh,” body becomes tense and alert 
and bends slightly forward; hands move up and down slightly 
and out to R. and L. indicative of hushing, following winding 
of stream in front of pantomimist and out to cottage where 
Mary is supposed to be sleeping. During line 2, head nods, 
body relaxes and straightens up with face turned as if to catch 
the sunshine; eves turn again to stream and face lightens into a 
smile at promise “I'll sing thee a song, etc.” On line 3 point 
to self on “My Mary’s;” let head fall into hand, close eyes on 
“asleep,” letting entire body express relaxation and sleepiness; 
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look down at stream indicating where Mary is asleep (cottage 
is located well back at L. side of stage), following out by hand- 
movement winding of stream and by moving hand up and down 
suggesting “murmuring” of stream. During line 4 sound “sh,” 
waving hand to suggest noisy water; shake head from side to 
side gazing at water; look off into distance as if lost in dream. 


“Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing thy screanung forbear, 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair.” 


Music gives distant echo-effect, passing into shrill and 
screaming sounds, getting louder and more earnest, then dying 
out somewhat. During line 1 pantomimist arouses a moment 
from his dream, gazes gently at stream and looks off into dis- 
tance L. front, catching the echo, standing a moment in listening 
attitude. Becoming conscious of the sound, pantomimist waves 
hand gently out toward glen as if to prevent echo from reaching 
Mary. Whistling of blackbirds reaches pantomimist, who turns 
hastily in that direction, frowns and points at “yon thorny den” 
off R. front. Before pantomimist can turn, lapwing’s shrill 
scream is heard, causing pantomimist suddenly to put both 
hands on ears, but thought of Mary causes pantomimist to lift 
R. hand, extending it at shoulder height and making short, hard, 
determined choppy movements; face tense and anxious on “for- 
bear.” During line 4 pantomimist turns slowly from R. to L., 
shakes index-finger earnestly and commandingly, turning with 
anxious expression in direction of “my slumbering fair.” 


“How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear winding rills; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye.” 
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Music sweet and gentle. Pantomimist turns slightly and 
looks off R. and up to the “lofty....neighboring hills,” hands 
pointing up and out R. and L. toward “hills,” after glancing at 
“Sweet Afton.” Hands come down in zigzag fashion from in- 
dicating “hills,” indicative of “winding rills:” R. hand indi- 
cates “there daily I wander ;” L. hand, with curved movement, 
indicates above head “noon rises high.” With expression of 
proud possession, R. hand indicates “my flocks” among hills dis- 
tant R. rear. Loving glance turns toward “Mary’s sweet cot.” 


“How pleasant thy banks, and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow; 
There oft, as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me.” 


Music sweet and gentle. With smile, as if in recollection, 
look down at river’s “banks ;” point down front at “green val- 
leys below ;” point out still more, shading eyes in effort to see 
more clearly into “woodlands” where “primroses blow.” Face 
shows ecstasy, body expresses “joy of life,” at thought of 
“There oft, etc.” R. hand comes from high above head in 
curved direction, down level to horizon, suggesting setting of 
sun; R. hand covers eyes as if weeping; R. hand drops from 
eyes and gaze is turned toward “Woodlands,” indicating “sweet- 
scented birk.” Hands, together at finger-tips, palms down, are 
placed against forehead to suggest shade; R. hand points out 
where Mary is, and then to self on “me.” 


“Thy erystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As, gathering sweet flow’rets, she stems thy clear wave.” 


Music sweet and gentle. Look at “Afton;” place hands 
over eyes, looking through hands down at stream, gaze follow- 
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ing river’s flow, face expressing joy caused by river’s loveliness ; 
follow windings of stream from front round to past Mary’s cot. 
Hands move up and down, then make tiny twirls to indicate 
“wanton... .waters,” face assuming mischievous look as if panto- 
mimist would love to do likewise; glance down at own feet as 
if picturing Mary’s dainty “snowy feet” and the laving water. 
Smile in contemplation; bend over and act as if picking “sweet 
flow’rets,” occasionally smelling them and pantomime wading 
through water to gather flowers. 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream.” 


Music grows noiser and louder until line 3 when it grows 
softer and dies away at close of last line. During line 1 let 
mouth assume “sh” position; look at river; shake finger, face 
expressing slight annoyance; make waving quieting movement 
in following course of stream; again let mouth assume “sh” 
position; act coaxingly and pleadingly, putting out both hands 
in Appeal to river. Let face drop into hand, eyes closing; move 
hand to indicate “murmuring stream” with gentle up and down 
undulations. Let mouth again assume “sh” position to “Sweet 
Afton ;” move hands, palms down, R. and L. out from body; 
shake index-finger at river on “disturb ;” slowly assume dreamy 
expression, looking off into distant front. 

CurTAIN. 


DOGGIE, GO AWAY. 


Action Poem. 


O away, doggie, oh dear, oh dear! 
Doggie, oh, doggie, please don’t come here! 
IT want my supper myself, I say. 
Oh, mother, please come, and send doggie away. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME, 


Joun Howarp PAYNE, 


——— 


ID pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home. 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 

The birds singing gaily that come at my call; 

Give me them, with the peace of mind, dearer than all. 
Home!: home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home. 


How sweet ’tis to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile, 
Let other’s delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home. 


To thee I’ll return, overburdened with care; 

The heart’s dearest face will smile on me there, 

No more from that cottage again will I roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home. 
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Directions FOR PANTOMIMING “Home, SWEET HoME.” 


CHARACTERS: One or more persons. 


Costumes: Ordinary costumes. Women may wear white or 
Greek gowns. 


Srace-SEtTinG: No special scene required, although a home- 
interior would be effective. 


Music: “Home, Sweet Home,” sung by invisible singer or 
chorus. 


Nore: In making changes from one foot to the other, or by 
stepping, have movements graceful and swaying and as im- 
perceptible as possible. 


Scene: Performer or performers enter slowly, form line across 
stage center, facing audience. Stand with feet in easy front 
position, body slightly swaying. 


“‘Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be tt ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home.” 


During line 1, gradually look off front; slowly turn eyes R. 
oblique high; raise R. hand out and off R. oblique; extend R. 
arm fully out front; on “palaces,” bring R. hand to eye-level, mak- 
ing short, waving movements around R. indicating “roam,” eyes. 
preceding movement; body slowly turns L.; R. arm slowly drops: 
to side. During line 2, eyes turn off L. oblique toward floor, or 
off beyond and below stage front level; L. hand, with palm turned 
R., moves slowly out indicating “home” off L. oblique, arm 
slightly extended; face shows more and more “home” sentiment. 
During line 3, step back with L. foot; put weight on R. foot; turn 
eyes skyward; slowly raise L. hand, palm R. and fingers closed 
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nearly over palm, until hand is high L. oblique; gently open 
{fingers and turn palm slightly up in form of cradle, eyes gazing 
at upturned hand. During line 4, slowly turn L. palm (arm being 
still extended) over; step forward and put weight on L. foot; 
indicate off L. front with L. hand, and indicate off R. front with 
R. hand; eyes gazing with searching expression from L. to R. 
“through the world;” bring hands back and clasp at low front on 
“not met with elsewhere.” During lines 5 and 6 (chorus), step 
back on L. foot, putting weight on it; move both hands, palms 
turned in, out apart; eyes look toward “home” down L. oblique 
front; step back with R. foot, putting weight on it; drop hands 
still lower, indicating “home” off front; bend body slightly for- 
ward as if to honor the place; on “sweet,” step back with L. foot 
and put weight on it, looking lovingly at “home;” clasp hands 
low front; slowly unclasp hands and drop them at sides; slowly 
lift body erect and turn by way of R., bringing body more and 
more front with every step; eyes move from lower front up and 
up; hands begin to move out and up in three heights, until near 
end of last line when both hands are extended full height sky- 
ward, eyes also turning skyward. 


“An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 

The birds singing gaily that come at my call; 

Give me them, with the peace of mind, dearer than all. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home.” 


During line 1, weight is transferred to L. foot; R. foot is 
lifted at heel with toe resting on floor; bring R. hand to chest on 
“exile ;” indicate off L. front on “home;” eyes turn off R. front, 
while R. hand, palm outward and up, extends out on “dazzles ;” 
head and eyes turn slightly L. rear; L. hand, palm down, is low 
down at L. side rear. During line 2, body turns toward L., 
weight on R. foot; hands reach out as if to receive something on 
“sive me;” eyes look down toward “home,” face full of longing. 
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During line 3, face lightens at recollection of birds singing gaily, 
“birds” being indicated by L. hand pointing high L. oblique; L. 
hand moves toward self and R. hand extends to meet L. hand as 
it comes toward self; both hands continue to move toward self on 
“come at my call;” body slowly turns front, weight equally on 
both feet. During line 4, eyes look down at home, then up at 
birds, R. hand indicating home down low, L. hand indicating 
birds up high; place hands over each other on chest as you grad- 
ually turn face front, expression being full of peace and joy as 
you think of the peace that comes from possessing home and 
birds; on “dearer than all,” indicate off with both hands, ‘slowly 
making three waves, head turned away L. Lines 5 and 6 
(chorus), same as given for preceding stanza. 


“How sweet ’tis to sit neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile, 

Let other’s delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home! 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home.” 


During line 1, transfer weight to L. foot; L. hand, palm down 
L. oblique, descends to kneel-level ; face gives pleased expression ; 
eyes turn and look beneath L. hands, as if gazing at father. 
During line 2, put weight on R. foot; bring R. hand to brow, 
rubbing brow with soothing motion; move R. hand to other side 
of L. front, indicating place where mother is supposed to be seated 
‘(near father), looking fondly at her. During line 3, put weight 
on both feet, front; lift head slightly; move both hands 
palm down, out front; move hands around to sides in circular 
movement; let face show a more animated expression. During 
line 4, slowly bring hands back to chest, laying one hand over 
the other and looking up prayerfully; let face light up more and 
more at thought of “pleasures of home,’ as eyes and hands reach 
down to home off L. front. “ During lines 5 and 6 (chorus), clasp 
hands and move hands out on first “home;’” rest of chorus same 
as given in preceding stanzas, 
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“To thee I'll return, overburdened with care, 

The heart’s dearest face will smile on me there, 

No more from that cottage again will I roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like home.” 


During line 1, with weight on L. foot, turn palms up as hands 
are moved out L. front; face assumes expression of greater bur- 
dens and cares. During line 2, bring hands in toward heart, one 
hand slightly overlapping the other ; slowly move hands outward, 
gradually turning palms down; face lights with happiness. Dur- 
ing line 3. L. hand indicates “cottage,” while R. hand slowly 
moves out R. front on “roam;” hands slowly return to self at 
front as weight is transferred to R. foot; droop head slightly L. 
front; turn eyes to look at home; reach out hands, indicating 
home; shake head convincingly as face expresses love of home. 
During line 5 and 6 (chorus), same as in Stanzas 1 and 2. 


MILLER, 


Action Poem. 


H, tell me, pray, what noise is that 
We hear at early morn? 
It is the busy mill at work, 
The mill that grinds the corn. 
Good miller, do not idle be, 
Or we shall have no flour, you see. 
Clip clap, clip clap, clip, clip, clap. 


Good miller, grind the corn to flour ; 

Good baker, knead the dough, 
Then put it in the oven, please, 

To bake the bread, you know. 
Good miller, do not idle be, 

Or we shall have no flour, you see, 
Clip clap, clip clap, clip, clip, clap. 
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ANGELS’ SERENADE. 


HAT lovely tones awaken me, 
Sweet accents, low and tender ? 
Hear’st thou not, dearest mother, floating by? 
What can such sounds engender? 
Look out abroad, I pray thee, now, 
And tell me from whence come those lovely strains. 


Nothing is there, my darling child, 
Only the night winds sighing ; 
Only the evening zephyrs light 
As past the pale moon’s flying. 
No song I hear; thou’rt dreaming, darling daughter, 
No one is here; no one is near. 


Hush! Oh, ’tis not like strains that mortals know, , 
O mother, now listen; thine ear incline, 
*Tis like the spell, ’tis like the spell 
Good angels throw, in melody divine, 
To where they are they tell me come. 
O mother, dear, I cannot stay, 
I must away, I must away. 


Those heavenly strains—'tis angels’, ’tis angels’ festal lays; 
*Tis like the spell, ’tis like the spell 
Good angels throw, in melody divine, 
To where they are they tell me come. 
O mother, dearest mother, that sound I hear—I follow on. 
I follow on, I follow on—I—follow—on. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “ ANGELS’ SERENADE.” 


CHARACTERS: Mother and Child (young and slender). 


Costumes: Mother wears plain, dark dress, cap, kerchief, and 
white apron. Girl wears white robe. 


Music: “Angels’ Serenade.” ~ Violin Obligato. Music and 
reading behind scenes. 


STAGE-SETTING: Simple cottage interior with latticed window 
at C. rear. Table, with shaded lamp, near stage C. Large 
arm-chair with cushions, R. of table so placed as to leave 
space between chair and table. Drape chair with rugs to 
give appearance of couch. Low seat at L. of table. 


SCENE: Soft music as curtain rises disclosing child, eyes closed, 
reclining lifelessly in arm-chair, as if sleeping. Mother is 
kneeling by low seat, face buried in hands. On seventh 
measure of music child slowly opens eyes, gazes around with 
dazed expression, listens intently, head lifted from pillow, 
as if trying to learn where sounds come from; eyes raised 
and sparkling, lips apart, radiant smile, body raised to sitting 
posture, hands slowly reaching out and up. 


Note: Special effort should be made to depict Mother’s anguish 
and Child’s exaltation. 


Grim: 


“What lovely tones awaken me, 
Sweet accents, low and tender? 
Hear’st thou not, dearest mother, floating by? 
What can such sounds engender? 
Look out abroad, I pray thee, now, 
And tell me from whence come those lovely strains.” 


Cuitp: During lines 1 and 2, clasps hands on breast, with 
rapt, ethereal expression. At beginning of line 3, L. hand is ex- 
tended toward Mother. On “floating by,” R. hand is moved in 
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graceful, sweeping gesture indicative of the sounds floating by. 
During line 4, face assumes questioning look, hand on arm of 
Mother. At beginning of line 5, makes gesture and looks toward 
window. On “I pray thee,” clasps hands pleadingly, holding 
gesture until “whence come,” etc., when she raises eyes Re 
smiles, places L. hand into Mother’s hand, extends R. hand, palm 
down, finally raising R. hand slowly. 

MortHer: At Child’s first word, quickly lifts head, hand 
clutching edge of chair. On line 2, quickly turns head, listening. 
On “floating by,” she rises. During line 4, she moves between 
table and arm-chair and stands at Child’s side. On line 5, face ex- 
presses hopeless sorrow. On “I pray thee,” R. arm is placed on 
back of chair; during remainder of stanza, L. hand is extended 
toward Child. 


Moruer. 


“Nothing is there, my darling child, 
Only the night-winds sighing; 
Only the evening sephyrs light 
As past the pale moon’s flying. 
No song I hear; thow’rt dreaming,-darling daughter, 
No one is here; no one is near.” 


Cuitp: During lines 1 and 2, looks lovingly into Mother’s 
face; seems to become quieted. During lines 3 and 4, looks off 
through window at “zephyrs,” then at moon. During line 5, 
looks into Mother’s face relapsing into far-off, dreamy look. 
During line 6, drops.back in chair and seems content. 

MorHer: During lines 1 and 2, clasps Child’s hand with L. 
hand, slowly shaking head and sadly smiling. During lines 3 
and 4, gestures with L. hand toward window. During line 5, 
brings L. hand slowly back and shakes head, looking sadly at 
Child. During line 6, places R. hand on Child’s head, and with L. 
hand tenderly soothes Child’s brow. 
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CHILD. 
“Hush! Oh, ’tis not like strains that mortals know, 

O mother, now listen; thine ear incline, 

’Tis like the spell, tis like the spell 
Good angels throw, in melody divine, 

To where they are they tell me come. 
O mother, dear, I cannot stay, 
I must away, I must away.” 


Cuitp: During line 1, raises both hands in hushed position, 
with body bent forward in listening attitude. Smiles, waves arms 
in, up and out, and raises eyes on “’tis not like strains,” ete. 
During lines 2, 3, and part of 4, bends toward Mother, clasps with 
both hands Mother’s L. arm. On “melody divine,” and part of 
line 5, clasps hands, and holds position in Ecstasy. On “tell me 
come,” extends arms. On “mother, dear,” etc., looks toward 
Mother. During line 7, raises body and fully extends arms. 

MotrnHer: During lines 1 to 5, kneels beside chair, arms 
around Child, watching Child closely and lovingly. On line 6, 
rises and looks sorrowfully at Child, arms supporting Child. 


CHILD. 
“Those heavenly strains—'tis angels’, tis angels’ festal lays ; 
Tis like the spell, ’tis like the spell 
Good angels throw, in melody divine, 
To where they are they tell me come. 
O mother, dearest mother, that sound I hear—I follow on, 
I follow on, I follow on—I—follow—on. 


Cuitp: During lines 1 and 2, body is still uplifted, arms fully 
extended, face angelic—ecstasy expressed in entire trembling 
body. On “good angels,” lifts head still higher and stretches 
arms out still more on “where they,” etc. During line 5, turns 
with loving look to Mother, then assumes Listening attitude. On 
“T follow,” supported by Mother, rises slowly. On “on,” takes 
one step forward, extended arms reaching up. On first “T follow 
on,” in last line, parts lips, face in exaltation but smiling. On 
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second “I follow,” slowly sinks backward a little, still smiling, 
eyes turned upward. On last “on,” drops, limp, into Mother’s 
arms and then into chair, hands fall, eyes close. 

MoruHer: During lines 1 to 5, with most sorrowful expres- 
sion, supports and watches Child. On “TI follow on, I follow on,” 
takes step forward. On last “I follow on,” catches Child in arms 
and places her carefully into chair. As Child falls back, after 
taking her forward step, and falls into Mother’s arms and thence 
into chair, Mother raises hands in great agony, falls on knees, 
buries face in hands. Hold as tableau. 


MAKING A CIRCLE. 


Action Poem. 


NE and two and round we go, 
And we make a circle so; 
In the ring we wish to see, 
Not one tiny break must be. 
Holding hands tight round we go, 
Make the circle so! 


Keep together—one, two, three, 
For a circle round must be. 
Time and tune with little feet, 
Help the little ones to beat. 
Keep together—one, two, one, 
Till the game be done. 


MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


FREDERICK B. OPPeEr. 


Action Poem. 


| LOVE my litle brother; he’s a cunning, rosy elf; 
But I wish—somehow or other—that he could rock himself! 
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SONG OF THE MYSTIC. 


FATHER RYAN, 


WALK down the Valley of Silence— 


Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! 


And [ hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human—and sin. 


{ walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

And I said: “In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 

Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the True; 
I sought ’mid the Human for Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its Blue. 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 
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And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human; 

And I moaned ’mid the mazes of men; 
Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 

And I heard a voice call me:—since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 

That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 

’Tis my Trysting Place with the Divine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And above me a voice said: ‘Be mine.” 
And there arose from the depths of my spirit 

An echo—‘My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 
I weep—and I dream—and I pray. 

But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer, like a perfume from Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim Valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of Peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the Silence, 
That never shall float into speech; 


And I have had dreams in the Valley, 


Too lofty for language to reach. 
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And I have seen Thoughts in the Valley— 
Ah! me, how my spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard: 
They pass through the Valley like Virgins, 

Too pure for the touch of a word! 


Do you ask me the place of the Valley? 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by Care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there: 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer! 


DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “SONG OF THE MysTICc.” 


‘CHARACTERS: One man or woman. 


Costumes: Ordinary costume, or woman may wear white, 
clinging draperies. 


Music: Instrumental music may be used as background if 


poem is read; or singer or chorus may sing poem behind 
scene. 


STAGE-SETTING: Dimly-lighted stage. Scenery depicting val- 
ley and mountains in background would add to effect. 


“T walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown!” 
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as 


At beginning of stanza pantomimist slowly enters and slow- 
ly moves along, looking off into distance, stops, listens with hand 
back of ear and head slightly bent; looks around; turns eyes up- 
ward to indicate God; turns eyes downward to indicate panto- 
mimist’s footsteps; turns toward audience; lets body rise and 
expand in Reverence; places L. hand over heart, and R. index- 
finger against lip in “hush” attitude; raises hands, palms up- 
ward, out and up on “angels have flown,” turning eyes in same 
direction as face lights with smile. 


“Long ago was I weary of voices 
Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago was I weary of noises 
That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 
Where I met but the human—and sin.” 


Rests heavily on L. foot, knee bent; shakes head; moves R. 
hand outward as if to brush away sound of “voices;”’ droops 
shoulder still more, whole attitude expressing Dejection; frowns; 
places hands over ears; glances about distant front on “places ;” 
looks straight front on “human,” off L. on “and sin.” 


“T walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 
And I said: ‘In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in a grave.” 


Indicates with both hands, palms up, R. and L., walking 
through “the world with the worldly ;’ weight equally on both 
feet, body and head erect; clasps both hands on chest and looks 
up longingly ; weight on R. foot; indicates R. “world each Ideal ;” 
indicates up on “star ;” lets R. hand come down in wavy motion 
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on “life’s wave;” brings hand over with jerky movement to in- 
dicate being wrecked, pointing at shore; points R. index-finger 
to indicate “grave.” 


“And still did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the True; 
I sought ’mid the Human for Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its Blue. 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


Places L. hand on heart, R. hand hanging at side, head in- 
clined R., parted lips, eyes slightly raised; causes breast to heave 
slightly. During line 2, raises head slowly until erect; keeps L. 
hand on heart; extends R. hand, palm down, obliquely down on 
“False,” turning hand over on “True.” During line 3, looks up- 
ward, otherwise retaining pose of line 2. During line 4, sud- 
denly springs forward and upward resting on toes of both feet, 
R. foot in advance of L. foot; R. arm ascends obliquely to indi- 
cate the “Blue;” direction of eyes preceding action of hand. 
During lines 5 and 6, extends L. foot forward, weight on R. foot, 
head bent L., face covered by curved L. arm, R. arm upward 
and backward oblique, head vertical. 


“And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human; 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes of men; 
Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 
And I heard a voice call me:—since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken.” 


During lines 1 and 2, puts weight on R. foot, which is slight- 
ly in advance of L. foot, body thrown forward, both arms ex- 
tended front on line with shoulder. palm down. During lines 3 
and 4, kneels with L. leg, hands clasped in front; looks downs. 
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On “voice call me,” throws both hands, palms up, forward; head 
up; eyes wide open; smiles; face turned R. and upward. Dur- 
ing lines 5 and 6, rises, places R. foot in advance with weight on 
it, L. heel raised, body thrown forward; R. arm, palm down, 
extended forward at full length; L. arm at side; earnest ex- 
pression, eyes raised. : 


“Do you ask what I found in the Valley? 
’Tis my Trysting Place with the Divine. 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 
And above me a voice said: ‘Be mine.’ 
And there arose from the depths of my spirit 
An echo—‘My heart shall be thine, ” 


During line 1, puts weight on both feet; both arms, palms up, 
extended front, head inclined L.; smiles. During line 2, stands 
fully erect, L. arm at side, R. arm and eyes raised heavenward. 
During lines 3 and 4, gets penitently down on both knees, head 
bowed low; raises head slowly at “voice,” eyes looking upward. 
During lines 5 and 6, remains on knees, L. hand on heart; R. 
hand and eyes raised heavenward. 


“Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 
I weep—and I dream—and I pray. 

But my tears are as swect as the dewdrops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer, like a perfume from Censers, 
Ascendeth to God night and day.” 


During line 1, rises, stands with weight on R. foot, body 
slightly thrown forward, L. arm at side; R. arm, palm up, for- 
ward oblique; smiles. During line 2, brings R. hand, palm out- 
ward, to eyes on “weep;” clasps. hands down at front; closes 
eyes on “dream;” brings clasped hands to chest, with head 
bowed, on “pray.” During lines 3 to 6, raises head, smiles; 
clasps hands lightly down front; keeps pose through all four 
lines, throwing head back on “prayer.” 
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“In the hush of the Valley of Silence : 
I dream aii the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dm Valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to hearts, like the Dove of the Deluge, 
A message of Peace they may bring.” 


During line 1, holds R. index-finger against lips. During line 
2, lets R. hand, palm down, float from lips out R. oblique, bring: 
ing hand back to lips on “songs,” and extending hands, palis 
up, out R. oblique on “sing.” During lines 3 and 4, puts weight 
on extended R. foot, body thrown forward; R. arm, palin down, 
forward, with finger-movement, During lines 5 and 6, drops R. 
hand to side, and lets tranquil smile express “message of Peace.” 


“But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the Silence, 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley, 
Too lofty for language to reach,” 


During line 1, extends R. arm obliquely forward and gives 
finger-movement, with palm down, During line 2, holds arm 
fixed; intense serious facial expression, eyes looking beyond 
hand, During lines 3 and 4, places LL, hand on heart, Ro arm, 
palm outward, forward oblique, During lines 5 and 6, same as 
preceding pose except R, palm is down, Moves Ry arm upward 
and backward in measured time, lifting head and body to full 
stature, 


“And t have secon Thoughts in the Valleyon 
Ah! me, how my spirit was strvredt 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footstepa can scarcely be heard 

They pass through the Valley like Virgina, 
Too pure for the touch of a word?” 
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During line 1, steps back on L. foot; L. arm at side; R. arm, 
palm down, out in front and pushing forward; expression of 
Wonder. During line 2, clasps both hands lightly on chest, head 
raised, eyes looking upward. During line 3, L. hand at side; 
R. hand, palm inward and fingers slightly opened, held to face 
just above eyes. During lines 4, 5 and 6, extends L. hand 
slightly out from and back of side; R. arm, palm down, extended 


front oblique; takes two light steps forward; holy, radiant ex- 
pression. 


“Do you ask me the place of the Valley? 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by Care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there: 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer!” 


During lines 1 and 2, extends both arms forward oblique; 
earnest expression. During lines 3 and 4, steps back on L. foot, 
L. arm at side, R. arm extended upward and backward oblique, 
index-finger in prominence; head turned and eyes looking in 
direction of hand; rapturous expression. During line 5, posi- 
tion of arms is unchanged, face toward audience; expression 
of pain. During line 6, brings palms together beneath chin, in 
prayerful attitude; turns eyes heavenward; smiles. 


FOUR YEARS OLD. 


Action Poem. 


AM only four years old, yet I can speak a piece; 
Pll tell you what we have at home—some chickens, ducks and 
geese. 
Our nice, big turkey we will kill, to put upon the table; 
And then on Christmas day, I'll eat as much as I am able. 
My grandma’s calling me, I think, “so I must say “good-bye.” 
I guess she has some cake for me, or else a piece of pie. 
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THE BRIDGE. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 


STOOD on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling, 
And sinking into the sea. 


And, far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 


As sweeping and eddying through them 
Rose the belated tide. 

And streaming into the moonlight 
The seaweed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me, 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, oh! how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on the bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


Pe) 
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How often, oh! how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom, 
O’er the ocean, wild and wide! 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me; 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 


Yet, whenever I cross the river, 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro,— 
The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued and slow. 


And forever, and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes, 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PANTOMIMING “THE BRIDGE.” 


[The entire poem is printed, but pantomimic directions are given only for 
the part possessing dramatic value.] 


CHARACTERS: One boy or several boys; or one girl or several 
girls. 
CostuMes: Ordinary, or pure white (for girls). 


Music: “The Bridge.” Music may be used as background 
while reader reads, or poem is sung by invisible singer or 
chorus. 


STAGE-SETTING: No scenery necessary, although a moonlight 
scene showing stream of water and bridge, on which stands 
performer or performers, would be effective. 


“T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 


In easy, calm repose. Sway to R., weight on R. foot, R. hand 
near ear in Listening attitude. 


“And the moon rose o'er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower;” 


Weight on L. foot, turning torso obliquely backward, point- 
ing toward moon and tower with L. hand. 


“T saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me,” 


L. hand still pointing to moon, while R. hand shows water, 
slowly changing weight to R. foot. 


“Like a golden goblet falling, 
And sinking into the sea.” 

Weight on R. foot, R. hand pointing toward moon. On 
“falling,” turn palm of hand downward, and, bringing arm down 
and out, point to reflection of moon in sea, torso and head bent, 
as if gazing into water. 
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“And, far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely mght in June,” 


Sway to L., weight on L. foot, L. hand shading eyes in Look- 
ing attitude. 


“The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon.” 


Weight on L. foot, with index-finger of L. hand show “fur- 
nace,” bringing R. hand to side tn Declarative attitude. 


“Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay,” 


Weight on both feet, show moonlit rafters on either, side, 
with both arms ascending and descending twice, head turning 
tov. and: 


“And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away;” 


Strong uplifting of chest and head, as if feeling “current.” 
On “seemed to lift,” etc., raise arms, palms of hands up, and 
extend wide. 


“And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers,” 


Swaying torso forward, show waters and piers with both 
hands, 


“A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears.” 


Swaying backward on L. foot, fold arms on breast, head 
sunk on chest, then raise R. hand to eyes. 


“For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care,” 
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Weight on R. foot, both hands pressed to heart. On “my 
life,” etc., sway backward on R. foot, wring hands, bending 
head and torso downward. 


“And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 


Carry L. foot back, weight on R. foot, sink on knees, hands 
clasped, body and head sinking until head rests on R. knee— 
face obscured. 


“But now it has fallen from me; 
It 1s buried in the sea;” 


Rise on R. foot, extending arms upward in grateful attitude. 
On “from me” carry both arms from bust line out to R., palms 
out, on “buried,” bring arms lower, as 1f showing sea. 


“And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.” 
Swaying torso forward extend arms toward audience. 
“And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows,” 
Weight on R. foot, R. arm raised high, in prophetic attitude. 
“As long as the heart has passions 
As long as life has woes,” 
Bring R. hand to heart, on “life” place both hands on head. 
“The moon and its broken reflections 
And its shadows shall appear,” 
Weight on L. foot, show moon with L. hand, with R. hand 
show reflections in water. 
“As the symbol of love in heaven 
And its wavering image here.” 


Extend both arms toward heaven in attitude of love. On 
“wavering image here,” bring arms down, head slightly bowed. 


~ 
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PATRIOTIC PANTOMIMES. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CONCERTED ACTION OR PANTOMIME TO ACCOM- 
PANY ANY PATRIOTIC PANTOMIME, SUCH AS “ AMERICA,” 
“CoLuMBIA, GEM OF OCEAN,” “STAR 


SPANGLED BANNER,” ETC. 


NY even number of girls, paired according to height, enter 
from opposite sides of stage at lower front entrance. Line 
of march forms, when complete, semicircle with opening at upper 
center for solo performer to enter. Any part of action may be 
repeated to accommodate number of participants in getting to 
places on stage or to cover space. The music is 2-4 or 4-4 time, 
and may be a combination of patriotic airs ending with air used 
for solo pantomime. 

Costume is white, on flowing, classical lines, and made of soft 
stuff,—cheese-cloth, or white cotton bunting, crepe, silk or any- 
thing else that lends itself to soft drapery; only the goods and 
make should be uniform. Gown should be about floor-length, or 
only slightly touching floor, so as not to interfere with the action. 
Wear girdle, not corset. Attached between shoulders and by 
bracelet or ribbon, a little above or below clbow, as preferred, 
is scarf of bunting, of very light weight with ends a half yard or 
more longer than outstretched arms. Scarf is loosely fastened to 
give freedom of motion on long stretches. Piano or soft or- 
chestral music is played, but it is well to have words sung in- 
stead of read for solo pantomime, accompanied by music of song 
portrayed. 

Figure I.—Vertical Wave. 


The first step is ordinary march. As girls enter, they raise 
arms in four heights, described below, hands lightly holding ends 
of scarf. Girls on right side advance left foot on entrance; girls 
on left side advance right foot. Let steps be slow enough to give 
time for gentle rise and fall of arms. On first rise, arms are 
only a few inches from sides, then a little higher on next four 
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counts, shoulder height on next four counts, and high above 
head on last four counts. When arms are directly overhead, 
make fail and sweep four more times. On rise of arms, back 
of wrist is uppermost; on return, inside of wrist leads. In all 
these actions elbow must be raised so that it will not cling to 
side or sink lifelessly. 


Figure II1—Diagonal Wave. 

The step is a glide to same counts, and arms come from sides, 
to which they have returned on last count. As right foot is ad- 
vanced on glide, lift scarf diagonally, high and out with right 
hand, back and down with left hand, bringing it to lower front 
between glides. Next glide out with left foot, left arm leading. 
Girls on opposite side of stage use opposite action. 


Figure III.—Horizontal Wave. 


Cross and lift right leg, toe pointing down; arch instep. Se- 
quence of action is to relax leg from knee, carry to front with 
action of upper leg only, knee, not foot, leading across. When 
front, leg gradually straightens, first upper leg, then lower leg; 
but foot points downward with arched instep, thus preventing 
kicking action. Arm-action for this is to carry bunting in as- 
cending, outward curve, then turn wrists and move arms inward 
to front of chest, though held well out from it. Hands meet on 
fourth count when they are carried out to sides again; thus in 
and out until four or more waves are made. As arms spread, 
leg rises; and, when hands are at center front, foot has reached 
toe-point position and descends, carrying and balancing weight of 
body forward in one long, swinging step. Make little buoyant 
lift of body as you come forward. Chest and head are carried 
high in this, as in all other movements. 


Figure IV.—Right and Left Sweep. 


Take sliding step to right, bend body to left, carrying ends of 
scarf in curved sweep to left shoulder. Rest head on both hands 
clasping drapery, and look up right with patriotic love gladdening 
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countenance. Alternate head and arm-action. Left side of 
stage does opposite action at same time with right side of stage. 


Figure V.—Tableau or Circle. 


Semicircle is now complete, and last action may now blend 
into final pose by taking weight more easily on both feet for 
standing position, arms forming a chain by throwing right or 
left arm (according to side of stage) over shoulder of next girl 
higher in line, and by throwing other arm around waist of girl next 
below in line. This brings two tallest girls at center, with inner 
disengaged arms, which they hold high with drapery, forming 
an arch through which solo pantomimist now comes from center 
entrance. Shortest girls at ends of semicircle down front have 
free outer arms, which they bring with outer ends of drapery to 
breast as they look with pleasant anticipation at pantomime now 
enacted by solo performer. As stated, pantomime for semi- 
circle may end here in this tableau, or be continued in following 
described figures, pantomime for single actor not beginning till 
close of Figure IX. If following figures are to be given, two 
flights of steps, covered to match or harmonize with stage back- 
ground, are on stage at either side of center entrance, and flags 
have been stacked or placed upon them. Girls right and left 
of center entrance pass flags quietly down lines during four or 
more counts of music. 


Figure VI.—Flag-Circle. 


All clasp hands high in circle, lower ones stepping in to close 
circle. Hold flag high and go round in circle once with long glide 
step. 

Figure VII—Kneeling and Circling. 


Two parts of this circle assume numbers, commencing at 
right of upper division and numbering 1, 2, 1, 2, until all are 
numbered. Nos. 2 kneel, and Nos. 1 go round kneeling partners, 
waving flags gently over kneeling figures’ heads. Nos. 1, facing 
Nos. 2 (kneeling figures), extend left hands, into which Nos. 
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2 place finger-tips and rise. Take a full breath as that helps 
you to rise buoyantly. Repeat with Nos. 1 kneeling and Nos. 
2 going around partners. All in circle may go same way. 


Figure VIII.—Grand Chain. 


Holding flags upright, make grand chain, gliding easily to 
positions in circle when chain is complete. Flags, held high, 
add to beauty of figures and can be managed, if practised skil- 
fully. This is formed by facing-partners giving right and left 
hand alternately, as they pass into places of persons beyond un- 
til they have again reached their own positions in circle. Care- 
fully hold flags aloft while touching hands. When in place, 
join hands and move in a circle until smallest girls, who were at 
lower part of stage, have circled to rear. Lines then cross and 
smallest girls lead up steps and stand on top step while next in 
height range themselves to form a pyramid. Flags are held high 
and form festoons by touching tips of flags with that of next 
girl. Girl on apex of pyramid holds hers aloft without contact 
with others. If there are ten girls on a side, pyramid will be as 
follows: One girl at top, two girls below, three girls below them 
and four girls on bottom step. 


Figure IX.—Solo Pantomime. 


«~ Pantomime soloist now enters, and girls in pyramid wave flag 
gently and sink to half-reclining positions. Top girl holds flag 
across breast; next two girls cross their flags on her lap, one 
girl with right hand, other girl with left hand. The outer two 
of next three girls pass their flags out over shoulders of four girls 
in front and the middle girl holds her flag upright on lap, top a 
little under cheek, and her head bent affectionately over flag. 
Lower four girls cross their flags, and all give earnest attention 
to solo performer. Music changes to song to be pantomimed, 
and words are sting or read behind scenes, preferably sung, and 
should be clearly and beautifully rendered by person or persons 
singing. Girl giving solo pantomime should have large flag in- 
stead of scarf. Fasten flag between and at top of shoulders, 
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using ends of flag as directed in pantomime accompanying this 
drill. Hair of participants should be arranged in style individ- 
ually becoming but on classic lines. For instance, if soloist wears 
a wreath, other girls should wear hair banded, braided in coronet 
form, knotted at back, flowing, or in some other individual way. 
Curtain falls at end of solo pantomime. Other girls should hold 
their poses to end. 


COBBLER AND CHILDREN. 


i 


CHILDREN. 
Why do you tap, tap, thus all day? 
Why don’t you stop and come to play? 
COBBLER. 
I must get this shoe mended quickly to-day ; 
Then you may be sure I will come out to play; 
Then you may be sure I will come to play. 


ie 
CHILDREN. 


If you don’t stop it right away, 
When you are ready, we won't play. 
COBBLER. 
One of you then must come here and must stay; 
I will run so fast that you can’t get away; 
I will run so fast that you can’t get away. 


DIRECTIONS, 


Children, having formed a circle, sing. One child, who acts as cob- 
bler and sits cross-legged on floor in center of circle, strikes one fist on 
the other as children sing first two lines. At “tap, tap,?? children dron 
hands and strike one fist on the other, take hold of hands again and circle 
around in silence, while child, who acts as cobbler, sings last lines of 
first stanza. In second stanza, children go round in a circle singing first 
two lines and then sing same words silently to themselves while cobbler 
replies. At last words child in center jumps up and tries to catch one 
of the children, who break circle and run in every direction. Child, who 
is caught, sits on floor in center, circle is reformed and game starts again, 
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